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Jordan-PLO ties tense over 
economy, security 


Islamists pushing for 
stricter anti-alcohol law 


$ 


By Ahmad Shaker 
Speda] to The Star 
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lt)RDAN-PLO relations have 
gone through yet another 
stage when PLO fThnirman Yas¬ 
ser Arafat failed to sign a draft 
economic agreement that would 
have put future economic rela¬ 
tions between Jordan and the Pal¬ 
estinian entity into focus. The 
deadline for signing that agree¬ 
ment passed on the 20th of this 
month. 

A number of leading Palestin¬ 
ian figures h3ve expressed their 
regret that the Palestinian presi¬ 
dent was putting the issue of 
closer Jordan-Palestinian coordi¬ 
nation on the back burner. 


Head of the Cultural Dept, at 
the PLO, Mr Abdallah Houranx, 
has said that be had intervened 
personally with Mr Arafat urging 
Mm to take immediate action to 
preserve high-level coordination 
with Jordan. "I assured Arafat 
that Palestinian and Jo rdanian 
future is one and that there will 
have to be understanding and 
cooperation at ideal levels so that 
we will not fall prey to Israel," 
Mr Hourani told The Star. 

Officially relations between 
Jordan and the PLO are cordiaL 
But underneath all the diplomatic 
language, observers agree that 
the relations have taken a down¬ 
ward trend since the Oslo talk* 
came out into die open last sum¬ 



mer. Still, Jordanian officials 
have been careful to go on 
record to praise bilateral rela¬ 
tions while sounding optimistic 
notes about future cooperation. 

But behind closed doors the 
two parties have been exchang¬ 
ing accusations. Each says the 
other party has ignored Ms 
needs. Mx Arafat is said to be 
critical of Jordan's "misuse" of 
its special relations with the PLO 
in order to make "special" gains, 
while Jordan accuses the PLO 
chairman of opening up too 
much with the Israelis especially 
in economic areas at the expense 
ofJordan. 

Conflict centers around two 
areas; economy and security. On 
die economic front die PLO has 
expressed reservations about Jor¬ 
dan's intention to reopen Jorda¬ 
nian banks in the West Bank. 
Deputy Prime Minister Dr Ma'an 
Abu Nuwar was fenced to go on 
record saying that the issue of 
reopening Jordanian banks in the 
West Bank is still under consid¬ 
eration amt that it is not related 
to the Jordanian-Palestinian eco¬ 
nomic agreement He added that 
the matter will be presented to 
the cabinet soon. 

A number of Jordanian banks, 
that had applied to reopen 
branches in the West Bank, have 
hinted that they would prefer to 
wait until Jordan and the PLO 
have signed their joint agree¬ 
ment The Central Bank of Jor¬ 
dan (CBJ). which had negotiated 
a supervision agreement with the 
Israelis within the. framework of 
the peace talks, will not give the 
go ahead until Israel and Jordan 


endorse the agreement 

The PLO had sent message to 
Jordan urging die Government to 
postpone its plans to re-open die 
banks until the second Oslo talks 
between the PLO and Israel have 
been concluded For the time 
being, at least Jordan appears to 
have responded favorably to die 
Palestinian request. Palestinian 
envoy in Amman Mr Taieb 
Abdel Rahim said that he was 
assured by Crown Prince Hassan 
of Jordan’s keenness to coordi¬ 
nate with die Palestinian leader¬ 
ship in all levels. 

But informed sources told The 
Star that Jordan has officially 
demanded an explanation from 
tire PLO on the reasons why Mr 
Arafat had failed to sign the joint 
agreement with Jordan although 
the draft agreement was already 
negotiated and initialled many 
mouths ago. 

The PLO, on tire other hand, 
accuses Jordan of attempting to 
tie up the Palestinian economy to 
the Jordan during the transitional 
period: It also accuses Jordan of 
working to make the Jordanian 
dinar the official legal tender in 
the territories and that re-opening 
the banks proves this. It also 
accuses Jordan of trying to. 
impose its own economic system 
on tire territories which, the PLO 
believes, will undercut die territo¬ 
ries' ability to attract foreign 
investments. 

Jordan is said to have 
responded by making it clear to 
the PLO that it has no plans to 
control the Palestinian economy 
in any way. One Jordanian offi¬ 
cial wondered if die self- 


governing authority will be 
allowed to issue its own currency 
or if it accepts the Israeli sheikcl 
as the main currency. 

The second area of disagree¬ 
ment is over security, namely 
bridges over the River Jordan. 
While that issue is the main bone 
of contention between Israel.and 
die PLO, the fatter believes Jot* 
dan should publicly declare its 
support for the Palestinian posP 
tion by announcing Mat from its 
end it will enforce strict rules on 
who will be allowed to cross into, 
the West Bank. 

One Jordanian parliamentarian 
described the Palestinian request 
as "provocative" by asking'Jor¬ 
dan to act as a policeman for tire 
Israelis in return for the PLO's 
nghi to run the bridges. 

Jordan says is not a party to the 
PLO-Israeli negotiations in Oslo 
and elsewhere and while Iordan 
supports Pales tinian demands,, it 
cannot involve itself in the talks. 

Mr Arafat is expected to visit 
Amman next week to sign the 
joint economic agreement with 
Jordan. Ode Jordanian source 
said that the PLO ted Mr Arafat 
know that they can not afford to 
work without Jordan's support. 
But it is not clear if the PLO will 
take the additional step of reviv¬ 
ing the work of joint committees 
in order to create real coordina¬ 
tion with Jordan. 

The source added that Jordan 
will continue to support the FLO, 
but thar the Palestinian organiza¬ 
tion knows that people in the 
Occupied Territories will refuse 
to get rid of their Jordanian pass¬ 
ports or replace Jordanian dinars 
with the Israeli sMekel. ■ 


AbuZant 


By Ben Wedeman, 

Special to The Star 

IT MAY be a storm in a teacup for some, but for 
others, the draft law restricting alcohol consumption 
under consideration by the Legal Committee of the 
Lower House of Parliament is serious stuff. 

The proposed Jaw, introduced 
while the 11th Parliament was in ses¬ 
sion. would make it illegal for Mus¬ 
lims to produce and sell alcoholic 
beverages. 

"You should thank us for this law". 

Islamic Action Front (IAF) Deputy 
Abdel Muneim Abu Zant told The 
Star, noting that "Doctors around the 
.world have documented the dangers 
;of-alcohol”. Abu Zant insists that 
"Whoever says alcohol is permitted 
.[by Christianity and Judaism] is not 
speaking the truth. There 'are holy 
texts in Judaism and Christianity that 
forbid alcohol". 

Abu Zant. like other IAF deputies, 
denies the proposed law would 
infringe on the rights of non-Muslims. "We do not 
wish to interfere in the affairs of non-Mushms." the 
IAFs Hammam Said The Star. He believes that 
alcohol should not be served in public places where 
Muslims ami non-Muslims mix. but insists he and 
Ms colleagues have no objections to non-Muslims 
consuming alcohol among themselves. Non-Muslim 
tdbrists should have the same rights, be adds. 

There is a move afoot to stiffen the proposed 
law. According to IAF deputy Abdel Aziz Jabir, 
who is a member of the Lower House’s Legal Com¬ 
mittee, the proposed law "bare the Muslims of Jor¬ 
dan [from consuming, producing and distributing 
alcohol] when it should eliminate all distilleries and 
distributors of alcohol in the country." 

The proposed law is "very weak," be says, and 
doesn't ban anything. Establishments selling alco¬ 
hol are still widespread and the new law won't 
change that, he believes. 

Jabir discounts the impact of a ban on alcohol 
could have on the tourist industry, and says such 
fears are unlikely to come up when the proposed 
law is debated on he floor of Parliament. Echoing 
the -sentiments of many deputies, he said it will be 



difficult for a Muslim deputy to publicly support the 
consumption of alcohol in a Muslim country'. 

While IAF deputies are the most enthusiastic 
backers of the law, it appears to have the support of 
many other members of Parliament. According to 
outspoken Irbid deputy Abdel Raouf Rawabdeh. 

"We are a Muslim country and we 
want to restrict the use of alcohol to 
the bare minimum.” He rejects the 
argument that the bill would deter 
tourism, and asks "Do they come to 
Jordan to drink alcohol? Don't they 
And it in their homeland? They are 
coming here for something else.” 

Rawabdeh argues that Jordan is 
taking measures to reduce and con¬ 
trol alcohol consumption for reasons 
not strictly related to religion. "Alco¬ 
holism is becoming a problem around 
the world, and every country is think¬ 
ing of introducing more restrictions." 

The people who have the most to 
lose from the law, the distillers, have 
mixed emotions. "If the law were to 
go into effect, it wouldn't do us any harm. The risk 
of competition will be reduced." one distiller who 
requested anonymity told The Star. 

A spokesman for Jordan's largest producer of 
spirits. Eagle Distilleries Company, was more cau¬ 
tious, but still optimistic. "We can deal with this law 
as submitted, no problem," be told The Star. How 
this law will be implemented, how the government 
will forbid and allow people to work, is another 
problem altogether. 

The spokesman noted that there are no Muslim 
producers of alcohol in Jordan, but many are 
involved in trading: "Most restaurants and hotels 
where alcoholic beverages are served are owned by 
Muslims." He acknowledged that the law could 
have a very negative effect on the distillery, and 
commented "if the law passes we will have to think 
about what to change in our business to move to 
another line." 

He is confident that the government "is behind 
us. It is pushing not to allow a law that will forbid 
everything." ■ 



sector raises 


political voice 


By Christopher Home 
Special to (he Star 

JORDAN’S BUSINESS community is at last 
preparing to enter the Parliamentary arena as a 
coherent political force with the announcement 
by prominent businessman Mr Nidal Sukhlian 
that a new Arab Common Market Party 
(ACMP) is shortly to be formed. 

Mr Sukhtian, bead of the Sukhtian group of 
companies, told The Star that the objectives of 
the ACMP "will be dictated by the interests of 
business." He said the party will push for cuts 
in the unproductive underbelly of the state 
bureaucracy to help Jordanian enterprises com- 


i within the regional market that will emerge in 
wake of a Middle East peace settlement. 

None of Jordan's numerous political parties 
contested the 8 November general election on an 
explicitly pro-business platform, although some 
candidates favored by die business community— 
such as Deputy for Amman's Thiid District Mr 
Taber A1 Masii—did win seats as independents. 

Mr Sukhtian said the initial efforts of the new 
party would focus upon mobilizing support for 
parliamentarians and candidates who are suppor¬ 
tive of the goals of the business community. He 
said that even if the ACMP was not immediately 
Continued on page 2 


Nabil and Hisham: 


Will the show go on? 


By Ben Wedeman 

Special to The Star 

IS IT curtain time for ^bil andHi^n? Son^ne 

seems to think so. Hisham Yaness-vision program 
alha. stars of foe iconoclastic; lele^onpro^ 
Ahlan Akhbar and the stinging p ly __ ^ cgnsor- 
Summit." are suddenly feeling a warn uh 

ship just when they were getting used to the warmm 

vision show may have been ***™* ued - ^ 
equally popular play could close down. 

A totXTtfbuble was oni the 

this month. When Ahlan Akhbar ^ ‘ 
usual on Friday evening.. Accordsmg to waj™ tfs 
censor at Jordan Television had refused to g^ve 
ofapjKtol .■ *£* 

add, however, that the JTv censor^ Senior 
every single script since the show whcn 

JTV officials regularly overrode the lesser 

foe director of programs was and 

functionaries erred on the side of . ^ a 
stopped the show from running ^is foot 

row. Prior to that the censor managed.® cfinsor . 
in by censoring a slot about the u>cre no 

"They had our mouths moving wit * 77^ 

worth coming out" a bemused Sawalha told 
Star. 
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A JTV staff member denied that the program has 
been discontinued,insisting that all tire recorded epi¬ 
sodes have been broadcast Sawalha insists tMs is 
not true. 

Not surprisingly, Nabil and'Hisham don’t have 
anything to say about the-censor. : “It shows da 
stupidity of‘4t afl. They're afraid of-saymg a wad. 
The da»or’tMnks Jordan is gpingtogo to piecK'if 
you-say'a wont It has.always-.6«g;jike tMs. One 
guy -stops'if :.V ‘and another'guy allows it and it 
becomes a joke" 

“Jordanian television is now at a senous cross¬ 
roads," warns Sawalha. "If it doesn’t change, with 


all the satellites coming in, with all the new stations 
that are around, they are going to lose their viewers. 
Jordanians will always prefer to watch a good Jorda¬ 
nian program before they watch anything from out¬ 
side. But if he hasn't got it, then the whole world is 
open to him." 

“Unless (Jordan television] is given special free¬ 
doms and made a partly independent institution not 
subject to the moods of ministers and prime minis¬ 
ters and top officials, it will become an empty 
mouthpiece, not trusted or viewed by its own peo¬ 
ple, which would be a tragedy," Sawalha told The 
Star. 

As if problems with Ahlan Akhbar weren't 
enough, tins week Nabil and Hisham received a let¬ 
ter from the Prime Minister's office informing them 
their play would no longer be exempt from a 20 per- 
.. cent Government levy on all tickets. According to 
Hishanf the new tax "will kin the show.” In fact. 
-Sawalha believes tMs evening's performance of 
- “WecomeAiab'Summit may be the last. 

Sawalha laments die Government's selective 
application of antiquated regulations and restric¬ 
tions. There are a lot of laws that haven’t bean 
abolished They were appEed in the past and they 
are still Mere. The Government uses them whenever 
they want to pm their own limitations to democ¬ 
racy.” M 
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Jabir on ballet 


■ An attack on ballet as a for¬ 
eign art was made by Islamic 
Action Front deputy Abdel Aziz 
Jabir last week. He told the 
Lower House that ballet violates 
Arab and Muslim values and that 
the Royal Cultural Center (RCC) 
should 
reconsider 
its decision 
to establish a 
ballet danc¬ 
ing troupe. 

Mr Jabir 
said that bal¬ 
let dancing 
is part of the 
Western 
domination 
of the Arab _ 
world. Jablr 
After 

reading to the House a lengthy 
definition of ballet dancing he 
concluded that the art is alien to 
Muslim and Arab culture. He said 
sarcastically that it is has become 
the norm these days to call things 
not by their true names. “Alcohol 
is called spirits, licentiousness is 
called art and the abandonment of 
rights is called peace", rhetori¬ 
cally posing the question to the 
deputies that "if arts have any 
relation to our national heritage. 
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An unconventional report on Jordanian news and 
views edited by Dr Marwan Al Asmar 


National number 
obligatory 

■ Prime Minister Dr Abdel 
Sal am Al Majali has said that 
every holder of a family registra¬ 
tion book must have a national 
number for each member of the 
family. Unless this is done. Gov¬ 
ernment institutions will not pro¬ 
vide services to any individual 
who does not have the national 
number. The Passports and Civil 
Registration Dept., has intro¬ 
duced the national number sys¬ 
tem in 1992 and since then 80 per 
cent of Jordanian citizens have 
received a national number that is 
also affixed on their passports. 
Mr Mohammad Moheiden Al 
Kilani director of public relations 
at the department said that the 
number of citizens seeking to 
obtain a national number has 
increased after learning that the 
Ministry of Supply will.not issue 


a ration card unless there is a 
national number listed on their 
family book. He stressed the 
importance of identifying every 
citizen with a national number so 
as to ease the work of Govern¬ 
ment ministries and urged all citi¬ 
zens who have not yet obtained a 
number to go and get one as 
quickly as possible. 

Committee against 
normalization 

■ A new popular committee 
was formed in Jordan to oppose 
normalization in relations 
between Israel and Jordan and to 
work against any settlement of 
Palestinian refugees either here 
or in any other Arab country. 
The so called "National Jorda¬ 
nian Committee against Compli¬ 
ance and Normalization" is made 
up of seven parties as well as 
leading Jordanian personalities. 
The parties include: The Com¬ 
munist Party, the Popular Unity 
Party. Hashd. the Islamic Action 
Front, the Democratic Party, the 
National. Action Front jmd .the 
Arab Baath Socialist Party. In 
addition to that over a 100 lead¬ 
ing figures such as present and 
former deputies, journalists, 
authors and artists have joined 
the committee. The committee, 
formed to fight political, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural normalization 
with Israel, will use peaceful 
means to get its message across. 
These include: the issuing of a 
periodical, pointing out the dan¬ 
gers of normalization, and the 
formation of popular committees 
to bring pressure to bear on depu¬ 
ties so as not to amend legislation 
and existing laws that prohibit 
dealings with Israel. The commit¬ 
tee also called for the boycott of 
politicians, businessmen and art¬ 
ists who have dealings with any 
Israeli institutions. This commit¬ 
tee is yet to be officially recog¬ 
nized however. 

Ancient texts in Petra 

■ A number of texts of major 
significance have been uncov¬ 
ered in Petra following two 
months of excavation in areas 
’adjacent to 'ihe 1 -'^Byzantine 

\y< ,nr?"- a-.,. : 


Church. The church excavation 
of 1992 and 1993 produced 
mosaics in the aisles of the 
church. The current excavation is 
being conducted in areas flank¬ 
ing the basilica in advance in 
advance of a protective shelter to 
be built over the site. The Petra 
project under taken by the Amer¬ 
ican Center for Oriental Research 
(ACOR) includes archaeological 
excavation, the conservation of 
the recovered mosiacs. The texts 
are in a form of papyrus scrolls 
which originally measured some 
30 cm long and perhaps 3-8 in 
diameter. The preservation of the 
scrolls cannot be compared to 
that of the famous Qumran 
scrolls. While the latter were will 
preserved, the Petra scrolls were 
carbonized in a fire which 
destroyed the superstructure of 
the adjacent church and affected 
the area of the building complex 
where the scrolls were kept, the 
scrolls were found crushed 
under and the charcoal remains 
of the shelving on which they 
bad originally been stacked, and 
beneath nearly four, meters of 
stone from the superstructure of 
the building. It. like the church, 
collapsed in an earthquake, in 
Petra in AD 551. Because of 
their flattened and carbonized 
condition, the number of scrolls 
found has yet to be determined, 
but it is estimated to be at least 
40. The writing on the carbon¬ 
ized papyrus is still quite legi¬ 
ble. Byzantine script has been 
noted on the majority of frag¬ 
ments, in addition to a cursive 
script which has yet to be identi¬ 
fied. Only when these carbonized 
papyri are separated, conserved 
and carefully unwrapped can the 
script be identified and 
understood. 

Aqaba port facing 
difficult times 

■ Iraq is encouraging her private 
and public sectors to import their 
goods that are allowed by the 
United Nations to do so through 
her ports in the Arab Gulf. A 
number of incentives are being 
offered by the Iraqi authorities 
to induce more imports' through 
such ports. These include: the 
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lifting of taxes and duties and 
reduce the costs of loading and 
unloading to sh i ppers But 

sources say that such ports will 
only be favorable to those import¬ 
ing goods from the Far Bast Iraqi 
goods from Europe imported 
through the Aqaba port will con¬ 
tinue to be cheaper. But ulti¬ 
mately such goods are expect e d 
to have much negative effect as 
the Aqaba port which was built 
as the major gateway to Iraq that 
now handles over 70 percent of 
her imported goods. Indeed 
Aqaba Iras built a special quay 
solely to handle the increased 
Iraqi goods as a result of the eco¬ 
nomic relationship that was built 
up between the two countries in 
die 1980s. Officials in Aqaba say 
that Iraqi goods using the port 
enjoy preferential treatment and 
there is no question that they 
would switch to other ports in the 
Arab Gulf. 

Women in Politics 

■ Women and politics was one j 
of the focal pauits in die last elec- 1 
lion, which brought one woman 
to Parliament. The Business and 
Professional Women Chib 
(BPWO is engaged in bringing 
women into public life. It will 
establish a center for educating 
women in democracy and free¬ 
dom of speech, as of January 
1994. The Amman-based Frie¬ 
drich Neumann Stiftung, a fbim- j 
dation of the German Liberals, i 
will assist the BPWC in planning 
the center. 

BPWC is an NGO, established ! 
in 1976. In 1980 it became affili¬ 
ated to the International Union of 
Professional Women, which has a 
world-wide membership of 
150,000. 

BPWC in Jordan aims to 
encourage the participation of 
women in development projects. 
Through foe services it provides, 
the chib wants to raise education 
and awareness among women as 
well as to promote their legal 
status. 

But their legal status can be 
strengthened only by lull political 
integration and participation. Its 
program with the Friedrich Nau- 
mann Foundation shall, become 
the'forum for spreading political 
education' among women. ' 



Private sector gets a political voice 


Continued from page 1 - 

represented in the Lower House, 
it would be able to perform as a 
powerful Parliamentary lobby. 

Prominent figures in die King¬ 
dom's industrial and commercial 
sectors have expressed satisfac¬ 
tion with the intimate relationship 
that has been forged in recent 
years between the Government 
and the private sector. 

" Minister s... come and discuss 
problems face to face,” Chairman 
of the Federation of Jordanian 
Chambers of Commerce Mr 
Mohammed As four recently told 
The Star. "It used to be hard, but 
now we don’t need to press for 
such..meetings. They understand 
the. need for better ties between 
two sides.” 

But while their relationship 
with the executive may have 
improved, business people claim 
their interests continue to be 
damaged by their lack of orga¬ 
nized representation in Parlia¬ 
ment- They say the subcommit¬ 
tees deputed to consider draft 
legislation often lack a foil under¬ 
standing of the difficulties facing 
foe private sector. 

"For them it is difficult to dis¬ 
cuss a bill where they have misin¬ 
formation or disinformation," Mr 
Emad El Shamma’, member of 
the board of foe Amman Cham¬ 
ber of Industry, told The Star . 

Jordan’s political environment 
has not previously been condu¬ 
cive to the emergence of the busi¬ 
ness lobby as an independent 
political force. Before 1989, foe 
political spectrum was polarized 
between foe Islamist right and foe 
underground left, with foe organs 
of the state occupying foe politi¬ 
cal center stage. 

The process of liberalization 
begun in 1989 has provided a 
legal framework for the forma¬ 
tion of political parties, but foe 
lingering association in fo£ public 
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Sukhtian ■ 

.mind between ‘party politics’ and 
'anti-establishment activity' has 
acted as a disincentive for busi¬ 
ness people to risk entry into foe 
political fray. 

Moreover, foe tensions intro- 
forced into Jordan’s social and 
political fabric as a consequence 
of the Israeli occupation of the 
Palestinian homeland . have 
encouraged most of the newly- 
emerging constitutional parties to 
stress their common adherence to 
the national cause rather than 
present distinctive economic 
programs. 

Yet it is concern for foe eco¬ 
nomic implications of a peace 
between Israel and. - the - Arab 
world that is now spuning the 
business community to raise their 
political voice. The ACMP hopes 
to provide a mouthpiece for those 
who believe the statebureancracy 
must be slimmed down if Jorda¬ 
nian businesses are.to compete 
with Israeli competition! • 

"In this new race, we want to 
stand -on .foe same- r lme at die « 
start,” said MrSukhtian, r*. but * 
we are going into d^race loaded ; 


down with all kinds of weights! 

: Jordan must sbcd.itt bureaucratic 
burden.” 

He believes frris message wiu 
appealootonly to the; owners and 
managers of -companies, hot also 
to a wider constituency of private 
sector employees who see their 
interests tied to foe success of 
Jordan's trade and industry.. 

He knows bis . program will 
meet resistance froth tower level _ 
government functionaries, but he- - 
does not believe there is any fun¬ 
damental contradiction of inter¬ 
ests between die private sector 
and foe upper-echelons of foe 
state hierarchy. 

"1 know that foe : highest 
authority is pushing for a leaner, 
finer economy," he sad. 

However. Mr Sukhtian said the - 
new ACMP will not be a rubber, 
stamp for Government policy.'He 
says he supports the govern¬ 
ment's commitment to reduce the 
budgetary deficit, but believes 
that talk of IMF directives is pro¬ 
viding ministers with a conven¬ 
ient political screen to mask their 
own responsibility for unsuitable 
fiscal policies. He argues that foe 
Government should be cutting 
foe deficit by ‘shedding' from foe 
bureaucracy, rather than by 
imposing new tax burdens an 
industry and commerce. 

Mr Sukhtian’s call for cuts in 
red tape and bureaucracy will 
find X receptive audience in Jor¬ 
dan's business community, yet 
anyone wishwgTo cast a vote for 
the man ' htwwif may. face.. 

disap poi ntment : ' •; 

Heaays the ACMP wiU be for? 
maHy launched wiiten "a couple 
of months," bin said-init own' 
business comntibnaits . m^ it 
nnlikeTy that be pttstt&jljK wil^. 
ever stand■ as. a, parfiftnepiary 
baricfi(6t£W u 
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OR GULF AIR ON 653613 


By Stephanie GenJdn 
Special to the Star 

NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
organizations from 11 Arab coun¬ 
tries stated that simply endorsing 
foe World Convention on Child 
Rights is not enough to improve 
the standard of living of foe 
youth of the region, with the 
intention of putting words into 
action, representatives of local 
human rights groups from around 
the Middle East and North Africa 
convened on Saturday and Sun¬ 
day in a Amman for the first con¬ 
ference to develop a strategy for 
implementing the rights of chil¬ 
dren in the 1990s. The two-day 
conf erenc e, sponsored by 
UNICEF and attended by human 
rights activists from Cyprus. 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan 
and Syria emphasized the urgent 
need for cooperation on foe pan- 
Arab level. 

With the exception of four 
countries, every Arab state has 
ratified the convention which was 
adopted by foe UN General 
Assembly in 1989 and came into 
force less than a year later. In 
addition to encouraging die 
remaining countries to sign foe 
convention, - regional human 
rights activists . are concerned 
about foe lax attitude which gov¬ 
ernments have taken since com¬ 
mitting co foe most widely 
endorsed human rights document 
in history. 

The convention aims are best 
summed up in its slogan "First 
call for children". Behind this 
banner is foe principle that foe' 
essential needs of children should 
be given high priority in the aHo^ 
cation of resources, in both good 
and bad times, at the family, 
national and interaationalleveL 

The pan-Arab forum aimed 
more to create a bond between 
those individuals active in the 
field of child rights, than to 
rehash the problems of health, 
education and 'poverty- 
considered foe most important 
areas in need of attention. 

"The main purpose of foe con¬ 
ference is to establish NGO net- 
works and to encourage coordina- ] 
tion. among governments and j 
various local NGOs and interna- ' 
tional organizations concerned ' 
with the well being of c hfldng y" 
said Jalal al Azzeh of UNICEF.' 

Many of foe activists attending 
the conference agreed on foe 


need to establish a regional 
umbrella to share data and 
research and for coordination 
amongst all of the organizations 
which share a commitment to 
child rights. In addition to dis¬ 
cussing the existing conflict 
between NGOs and governments, 
Huda Badran, President of the 
Cairo-based Arab Women’s 
Association, also pointed out foe 
disturbing competition between 
NGOs themselves, especially in 
foe area of funding. She also 
criticized the absence of a clear 
vision of the future which will 
undoubtedly impede progress. 

Mr Toma Hazou, head of 
UNICEF's external affairs said 
that tiie forum was organized to 
generate a momentum for child 
rights. "A lot has been done by 
the Green Movement to combat 
threats to the environment. Peo¬ 
ple took it lightly at first, but now 
it’s a political force," he said and 
explained that, "We want a com¬ 
mittee for people who care about 
child rights- one which will trans¬ 
form rhetoric into action." To 
this Mr Hazou added, "Nfetwork- 


• mg is foe answer to many of our 
problems. 11 

During discussions participants 
- stressed .foe need to protect child': 

• rights in places of war and- 
chronic political cotiffict. Pre¬ 
senting the Iraqi case, Manal 
Tunis, president 'of foe General 
Federation of. Iraqi ..Women, 
called for coordination amongst 
all Arab human rights groups to 

" reverse the injustice;-and cruelly 
inflictedon. the'younger genera¬ 
tion.. She urged the participants 
to issue a statement calling tor an 
end to the imenratianal commu¬ 
nity's embargo against Iraq. 

President of foe Family' Plan¬ 
ning Association in Iraq, 
Sa’adoun-Khalif£ added that the - 

• Iraqi -diBdreq. mb'foe .primary- 

victims of foe economic' block¬ 
ade- Armed with startling fig-• 
ores, he said thatTretwaeo 1990 
to June 1993 317,585 Iraqi chil-. 
dreu had 'diedL in, an emotional 
appeal he urged 3bqst present to 
take a united stand to- stop .foe 
destruction of children. ' 

At the end of foe two day con¬ 
ference, the 36 participants - put 
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abroad. U fc wA W 
known fwtAry ** 

nay 

■ Aa offlett 
delegation wffl « 

Amman in May. to *T 
date with lortaa&n 


tit 

150*000 persona wffi AM . 
coupons at from January 

sm. tus wffl 
those with a monunj 
income of JD -.or 
more.’ The sources con¬ 
firmed that JO 1 mUtton 
was already borne by the 
Government in subsidies 
to people vritbln - fofe 
income bracket.Tbe^Go**. 
eminent wfll continue Jo 
supply basic food stuff, 
such as sugar, rkc, mHk 
and bread to the tune of 
JD 30 still Jon. The Stiti 
has learned however that 
new Government regula¬ 
tions of ending or limiting 
-subsidize os some basic 

necessities wffl follow 

within the next two years; 

Subsidies will continue tft 

come from tire National 
Assistance Fund to those' 
in need. Hie sources atso 
confirmed that there wSl' 
be no increase in the prto 
ofbread. . 

■ Patestiflfun-Sa udi rela¬ 
tions, broken after the 
Gulf War, maybe on the - 
mend, This follows foe 
recent visit to Riyadh by : 
Gen. Nasr Youssef, a 
memb er of the Palestinian 
delegation involved with-, 
talks on Israeli with- 
drawaL The general Is 

-also a member of tiie' 
Fatah Central ConncfL 

■ The Government is to, 
exempt essential * parts 
needed in the mamifac- - 
fore of dothes ancL.t^tt^ 
from duties and foxes, 
"Tfte'Stdr haS framed, - 


forth four major recom mends 
fions: first, for UNICEF to faeftk 
tale the coordination amongst 
NGOs and to follow up on the , 
steps taken by these organiza¬ 
tions at the national levels to 
implement the forum's recoup 
meadations; second, to hold an 
annual meeting of the NGOs ar 
foe pan-Arab level to follow up 
on the implementatioa of all the 
Arab plan on child care, protec- - 
tion ■ and development aritf (d 
review achievements and identify 1: 
obstacles preventing the inlpto> 
mentation of the plan; three,, to ! 
reactivate 7 the Cano-baaed Arab . 
Council for Children and Devel-. 
ppmeitt with a view to enahTcr it 
to play its full role as a pan-Arab 
umbrella for NGOs concerned;, 
with children and to utilize-foef. 
data bank available at. tins council 
and four,' to launch an appeaTta- 
the international community, fol^ j 
ing for arr immedrate eTid to-ftfe 7 
suffering of the children offraqn 
Palestine, -' Lebanon, Somalia; , . 
Sudan and Libya caused by- 
Cmbargo/occupationfinGernah 4 . 
strife, strife. ■ 


Child nutrition in Jordan bes£ 
in Middle East — UNICEF ; 4 


CHILD NUTRITION levels in' 
Jordan, along With those ’ m ’ 
Kuwait are the best m theJMid- . 
die East and Noith Africa.region 

mg countries, to j£e 

Progress of Nations, a report 
released by the Uni ted- N ations 
OrildrerfaFund,UNICEF, , ^ 
•Only 6 percent of Jordanian 
children are malnourished, cons- -. 
pared with a regional average of 
24 percent and- s developing 
world average of 36 percent 
The Progress of Nations seeks^ 
to improve die statistical - mom tor- " 
ing of foe health anti growth 'of . 
the world's children. v ‘. 

Using data from all nations, 
UNICEF has calcnlareti .bow 
many children, on average, sur¬ 
vive to their fifth birthday, reach 
the fifth year at school and have 
an adequate nutrition in,relation-, 
to their country's economic leyeL:. 
By comparing.these key statistics 
with foe average for countries at : 
similar levels of'gross nationaL . 


product (GNP), UNICEF has 
identified 'national performance 
gaps' '/ above of ' below 
expectations.' 5 -./. • / 

Jordan's performance on nutri¬ 
tion is' rared 'plus. T meaning fruit 
a child malnutrition rate of 13 per 
amt (raiheflfianthe actual 6 per-- 
cent) could have been expected : 
for a couniry-with - Jordan's -pex 
capital GNP(US$l,l20in 1991>. ; - 
Of the 32 devekipmg countries 
with data on how many babies 
me exclusively breastfed for foe 
first three .monfos oT-llfe;-Jordan 
is ih the top-10. with 32 percent' 
of its- mfents being' exclusively 
breastfed. lor: their, first -.three 
months of life:- Jordan is also 
among .foe. over :70, developing * 
nations That have banned- the c&s? 
tribution of jfree _ or subsidize 
commercial infant-formulas at; 
hospitals ‘.and maternity .-centers. ' 
In poor corammrities, balses who' - 
arc TtottleSfed areV^inany times' 
more likely to be' malnourished - 
and, to cooocact ; dianhoeal and ■ 


other Uferthre^teniiw illnesses.. \ . 

Other ratings for Jordan in foe- 

report include*. --'-‘C- 

. / OffiJD . SURVIVAL: 
rcpofo says -Jordan is among''2flr- 
oouunies -which halved chfofe' 
wafo rates during the JSBffi: E: 
1980, -got- for every ^.OGfrlive'.: 
bnths in Jordan 66 children'dicd^' 
before teaching age • fiv& Tbit 
fate fdlfor 32 perl;000 Wrtfeby> 
1991—- a 52 per cent fall..!' 'i '. 

-■ Qurently it ranks third 
i^ion befend Kuwait (17 deaths. 
P®": LPOO birtfrs) flnd 
/riab/Emirates <23), and welL/ 
ahead: of regional and $M; 
averages nf-86 and 97, rewtor: • 
lively, Regional averages rangef, 
from a. Wgh .of .183 .vfoto-fiye-V 
OMfos in _ sub-5abaran:Africa ,iol; 

Central Americtf- 
CuiblSeaiL. r DV’T 

■ _ Jordan's perfonnanca' gapvCffl - 
cnijo.stnvival is ^plus 3ff reSnti v 
only ^ Egypt fptos 3V) 15 = foe;; 
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Muslim Brotherhood: No longer 
invincible? 

M The Muslim Brotherhood's image as an invincible political 
mo vemen t immune from the diseases of disunity and divisions 
has been shattered this week with the unexpected resignations of 
six key members from the Islamic Action Front's (IAF) execu¬ 
tive office. In a joint letter of resignation. Dr Qandil Shaker, dep¬ 
uty Haxnmam Said, Dr Afi Utoum, deputy Ahmad Koufahi, Dr 
Raj eh Al Kurdi and Mr Ziad Abu Ghanhna accused the IAFs 
leadership of bias and of violating the party's regulations. 

But the true reason for the recent crisis could lie elsewhere. Mr 
Abu Ghanima had published a series of articles in the daily Ad 
Dustour in which he criticized the IAFs decision to contest the S 
November elections even after the Gove rnme nt had dissolved the 
11 Parliament and amended the electoral law. Mr Abu Ghanima's 
articles were heavily criticized by 1AF and Muslim Brotherhood 
members for publicizing internal problems. Mr Atm Ghanhna 
pleaded democracy and the need to let the clean air in. It now 
seems that his views were shared by others wi thin the Islamic 
movement. Last week's meeting, which was supposed to look 
into new applications for 1AF membership, turned sour when 
three senior IAF members, deputies Hamzah Mansour, Abdel 
Rahim Ukour and Mohammad Oeidah, began verbally ahncing 
Mr Ghanima. The way the resigning members had put it, some 
insults were so direct that they could not be repeated. 

The resigning members have accused the IAFs General Secre¬ 
tary Dr Ishaq A1 Farhan of siding with the three deputies by 
adjourning the meeting although all executive office members 
were present and a majority had asked for the meeting to 
continue. 

Since the IAF was formed early this year, it had emerged as 
the best organized and committed movement surviving a danger¬ 
ous split that had occurred in the first few days since its incep¬ 
tion when a number of founders walkin g out accusing the IAF of 
serving Muslim Brotherhood members only. But this latest crisis 
threatens to divide the Muslim Brotherhood movement itself, 
which had remained united since the fifties. We shall now wait 
for the top leadership to take action and for the IAFs general 
assembly to decide on wether to endorse a request by the resign¬ 
ing members to investigate the incident. The danger inherent in 
launching an investigation is that it may end up splitting the 
movement even further especially if the issue of die IAF and its 
dedfitni^d'^nti^gib'eieD^oqs surfaced hg^ri.''' / 
WeanwHl^^I AFiSiffeied a minor stettiaickwhen It-faiied tq, L 
have things ‘ifc'iray dhtihg a tower House session last’*Wedries-‘ 
day when its members walked out of the session to protest 
Speaker Taber Masri's ruling to close the debate on a motion to 
form a committee to investigate die Government's alleged viola¬ 
tions during the last elections. IAF deputies accused Mr Masri of 
being undemocratic and were themselves criticized by fellow 
deputies for leaving without permission. The issue was later 
resolved during a private meeting between the Speaker and the 
IAF, but in terms of the final score, the IAFs is still ml. 

Duty on cars won't come down 

■ The Government's decision to reduce duty on pick-up cars 
from 50 to 35 percent effective 1 January has been commended 
by many Jordanians especially farmers and small businessmen. 
But the Government made it clear that it has no intention to 
reduce customs on other autos, especially passenger cars. This 
means that the majority of Jordanians will continue to dream 
about owning a brand-new vehicle since the cheapest affordable 
Japanese car now has a price sticker of no less than JD 15,000. 
German and American cars, espedally with engine capacity 
exceeding 2000 cc continue to range betweea JD 30,000 to JD 
70,000. Luxury cars can cost as much as JD 150,000. In these 
cases custom duty runs as high as 200 percent We wonder how 
the Government, which is about to apply to become a member of 
GATT, will manage to sustain such high ceilings of duty on cars, 
among other imports. We know that the United States has pro¬ 
tested to the Jordanian Government of the unfair tariffs which 
have closed the Jordanian market before US-made cars. 

Meanwhile, the market for used cars continues to thrive while 
low-quality imports of East European autos, selling at about JD 
7000. are the second best alternative for most Jordanians. 

According to a financial study prepared by the Government to 
the Lower House on the subject of customs duty oncan>> toe 
three main parties involved in the matter, the Central Ban*. the 
Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
have reccommened against any decrease in toe present tony 
rates Their reasons include the pressure on the Kingdom s tar- 
dsm currency reserves at a lime when Jordan is negotiating 
rescheduling agreements and when imports had increased in the 
first half of 1993. There is also fear that chaos in the new and 
old auio market will increase if the Government lowers toe duty 
rates causing heavy losses that will be incurred by businesses 
that own fleets of recently bought cars. 

What rate unemployment? 

sfassrPE sssi r syKS 

SHKSSSSI 

the General Secretarial of Parliament and pubUsheo in ucio^, 
found that those with qualifications lessthana sc 
comprised 38 percent of the unemployed, 
versitv degrees made 12.7 percent Males compnsed74 po«nL 
Still the Ftimc Minister recently gave 

11 percent while the Ministry of finance^ “ “I iSTwho 
figure defended by Jordanian economist DrFatol ^ F^eltwho 

believes that the higher rates are 

who are already employed but are registered with “y 

nurcter of ****** 

that contributed to unemployment m Jonton-; ?P 
report mentions the increase in population s : 2 

3.6 percent annually, while this figure was a sta &FS PJJ_ 
ccrufor toe 1990-91 period Other internal factors 
pration from rural areas to the city, increase m 
iccc and university graduates and competition ^ rom ,? u ^v i ^' 
External factors arc Eainly tied to the Gulf crises and includethe 
repatriation of over 70.000 people into toe local woikforoe as a 
result of the invasion of KuwaiL The regional rec ^?® n ““ ^ 
drop in demand for Jordanian skills have also contributed to 
ri W in unemployment figures, according to the report. 

It also mentions the fact that the public sector had reached 
state of saturation, espedally in civil service and defence, ana 
has directly added to the problem; the real GDP rotes ^ 0 ^ ve1 ^ 
have dropped between 1986 and 1991 at an annual rale for 1.4 

percent. _ 
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Their Majesties King Hussein and Queen Noor are recieved upon their return from the United Kingdom, Monday by His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. 


Mohammad Mulhim of Amnesty International—Jordan Section 

'...people are entitled 
to a fair trial' 


EDITOR'S NOTE: . Mr 
Mo hammad Ayaash Mulhim is 
the Chairman of the Jordan's 
Section of Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional. A British educated law¬ 
yer he practiced law in Jordan, 
Kuwait and then in Jordan 
after the 1991 Gulf War. Mr 
Mnihim is a public figure who 
had played an important 
humanitarian ' and legal role 
daring the Golf crisis. He 
recently established the Reha-, 
bilitatioo and Welfare Society 
to train young people in com¬ 
puters, TV and electronics. He 
recently talked to The Star’s Dr 
Marwan Asmar about 
Amnesty International Its phi¬ 
losophy and its role in human 
rights. Excerpts follow. 

-■What is :the concept of 
human rights ' in' Amnesty's 

^ le-'II 1'. r - 

Amnesty Intemational(AI) is 
concerned with toe applications 
by governments and authorities 
of the International Declaration 
of Human Rights; but, A1 limits 
itself to certain aspects of human 
rights. These are what we call 
prisoners of consciousness in that 
a person should not be impris¬ 
oned, arrested or detained simply 
because be has certain political, 
religious or other ideas or that he 
is discriminated against. A1 also 
concern itself with political pris¬ 
oners in that they should be 
immediately tried and not 
detained indefinitely provided of 
coarse they were not using vio¬ 
lence in preaching there ideas 
and ideologies. AJ is also con¬ 
cerned with torture and misuse 
against individuals, prisoners or 
detainees irrespective of their 
believes...or even if he is accused 
of felony or crime. Irrespective 
of the crime, a person should 
receive a fare trial and should be 
well treated, he should not be 
subjected to torture of any kind. 
Recently these concerns have 
bran expanded to include the 
demolition of bouses and extradi¬ 
tion of individuals as goes on in 
the Occupied Territories.... 

What is the difference 
between a prisoner of con¬ 
sciousness and political 
prisoner? 

There is no strict defining lines 
between these two categories, 
but generally speaking a political 
prisoner is usually, say, a mem¬ 
ber of a political party, a member 
of revolutionary group, or a 
leader of such group, while the 
prisoner of consciousness may be 
politically-minded or may be not, 
for instance, pacifists, those who 
oppose war of any kind and 
refuse to carry arms of any kind 
even in the defence of their coun¬ 
try; this is their attitude. The fact 
that we defend these people does 
not mean that we adopt their own 
ideologies. We say that a person 
has the right to adopt any ideol¬ 
ogy be likes and it does not mean 
that we adopt the same ideology. 
We simply say that he should not 
be subjected to torture and that 
he should have a fair trial and 
should not be detained 
indefinitely. 

Why did Amnesty feel the 
need to set up an organization 
In Jordan? 

In Jordan as indeed in other 
Arab countries, there were indi¬ 
viduals who used to contact Al. 
Personally, I have been a mem¬ 
ber of Al ever since its inception 
and we stride to establish groups 
and Sections of Al world-wide. 
Back in 19S5 a group of Al 
members and friends in toe Arab 
world met in London; i attended 
that meeting and it transpired 
that some 3000 individual Arab 
members were already in touch 
with Al. but individually. Some 
were in touch as groups but the 
majority were individuals. The 


same was in Jordan—we had 
individuals. Within the last five 
years however, a number of 
groups began to mushroom all 
over Jordan and in particular as 
the breeze of democracy affected 
the country and when His 
Majesty King Hussein adopted 
that line and encouraged individ¬ 
uals and institutions in this 
respect. 

What is the relationship 
between these groups and main 
Al headquarters in London? 

Certainly toe groups were in 
touch with toe head office in 
London, directly, and this is a 
long process. In accordance with 
the statute of Al any two groups 
provided that they have no less 
than 20 members can apply for 
establishing a sectirain'tlte cOe^- , 

active groups ben: to London and 
a Section was officially recog¬ 
nized here last October when toe 
Secretary General of Al Mr Ian 
Marlin paid a visit to this country 
and bad an audience with His 
Majesty the King and toe leading 
members of the Government 
Officially, the Jordan Section is 
almost one year old. It offers 
more centralization and better 
communications between individ¬ 
uals and groups; a source 
of prestige to this country 
and it is the only one in 
the Arab Meshreq. 

How would you char¬ 
acterize human rights 
in this country? Are 
they for example any 
abuses and if so what? 

Practically speaking, 
this country has stepped 
or realized' certain posi¬ 
tive advances in toe dem¬ 
ocratic field specially in 
the last five years— 
witness the present Par¬ 
liament and toe previous 
Parliament—now for me 
to say that in any one 
country there are no 
abuses, is difficult to say. 

From what I recollect or 
referring ro toe A] annual 
report it says there is 
real improvement in the applica¬ 
tion of the norms of the human 
rights. 

How does Amnesty operate? 

I want to emphasize to the 
readers of The Star that in accor¬ 
dance with statutes of toe Al 
both in London and in the Sec¬ 
tion here, there is provision in 
article four which stipulate that 
no member or group or the sec¬ 
tion itself aims to investigate any 
abuse in die country concerned or 
even report any real or alleged 
abuse of human rights in toe 
country concerned. Some say 
how would Al back in London 
know about any abuses if any; 
what I say is this, toe world itself 
now-a-days is a large village, 
with communications...CNN, 
NBC, newspapers, so whether 
anybody reports or not the com¬ 
munication is there, and toe facts 
are known here... The center in 
London, or toe General Secretar¬ 
iat and the international executive 
committee, publishes brochures 
and literature, the most important 
being the annual report which lit¬ 
erally criticizes every country, 
because in every country there is 
a government, and in every coun¬ 
try there might be non justified 
actions here and there. Now it is 
the General Secretariat and toe 
international executive commit¬ 
tee which looks after this and 
takes the responsibility of this 
and not any one Section in partic¬ 
ular. 1 say this because unfortu¬ 
nately, there were abuses by 
some certain authorities; in one 
country For instance, a split group 
on toe day toe Secretary General 
was paying a visit to the presi¬ 


dent of the country concerned, 
published not only a criticism but 
even abuses of the country... and 
the result was that, toe president 
of that country apologized to Al 
saying that I am not going to 
allow a Section to be established 
in my country, although it was a 
split group thaL published the 
abuses. 

Can yon mention the 
country? 

No, will be really attacking a 
sister country...in another case 
toe President of that other coun¬ 
try actually ordered the arrest of 
toe chairman, and all the execu¬ 
tive committee and even others, 
simply because toe annual report 
mention this country, and it took 
real effort by the Al and even the 
,tJNES£Q until these ^friend? 
were, gti^sed, which w^jw^ag 
on toe part of the country con¬ 
cerned. Fortunately, I trust that 
these notions are well known in 
our country both to the public 
and to the Government. 

Yon want to comment on any 
issue in this country as Al? 
What a boat the Ma'ta case for 
instance. Is it a human right 
issue? 

In this country there positive 
aspects; I won't say the country 
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is perfect, no country is perfect, 
but there are very positive 
aspects to which we should hold 
tightly to and which we should 
push forward gracefully and 
thankfully; true, we are not 
allowed to report or criticize, but 
we can submit memos to the 
authorities, especially to the Par¬ 
liament about the application and 
toe need to be signatory to certain 
treaties of human rights... the 
application of these treaties are 
very important 

Which treaties do yon mean? 

Many countries including Jor¬ 
dan have signed the Political and 
Civil Treaty, the Economic and 
Social Convention, the Political- 
Civil Convention we call it and 
toe Convention on Social and 
Economic Plight; however, there 
is nothing in toe UN or elsewhere 
to enforce these conventions; 
these conventions especially toe 
first one, was followed with what 
is called the First Protocol and 
the Second Protocol, which in 
turn called for a step in toe direc¬ 
tion of the application of this con¬ 
vention; for instance, if any 
abuse is noticed then it could be 
reported to Security Council, and 
is then authorized to investigate; 

Do these protocols have 
effect? 

These are optional protocols 
but to my knowledge until now 
these have not been signed by 
most countries including our 

country. In the last Vienna 

conference on human rights [June 
1993], which was composed of 
representatives of governments; 
during that conference there were 


Ashrawf s decision to set np a 
Palestinian Independent 

Human Rights Commission in 
Jerusalem, is this something 
which you are familiar with it? 

Very, very familiar, I am 
familiar with the background 
now; as you now in Palestine 
there is Al Haq group, Al Haq is 
published in Ramallah, and well 
respected all over, and it has its 
readers all over too. there is a 
group in Gaza mostly lawyers 
and journalists, who have a soci¬ 
ety for similar lines. More equally 
important to my mind is toe pres¬ 
ence of AJ groups. I was in Pales¬ 
tine during August September 
and October, 1 personally pride 
my self in the fact that I invited 
some eight friends in my home 
town Halhul. and we established 
toe test group in the Hibron area.. 

An Amnesty group..? 

An Amnesty group and we 
contacted AJ twice, from Hebron 
to London; On my arrival when I 
returned to Amman. I was 
advised by Al... that they are in 
touch with the Occupied Territo¬ 
ries, and that during toe last three 
months some four other groups 
were established in toe Hebron 
area alone. There are groups 
already in Jerusalem, Ramallah. 
Nablus. There are more than six 
groups in the Gaza Strip alone; 
these art the most active groups. 
For Mrs Ashrawi I simply read in 
the press that she intends to take 
an active role in human rights in 
Palestine; this is a step which I 
welcome personally and which 1 
encourage, and I understand she 
will be cooperating with a num¬ 
ber of friends and colleagues in 
Palestine. ■ 





literally dozens of NGOs. AJ 
stated clearly that there is a need 
for toe enforcement of these con¬ 
ventions; what's the use of writ¬ 
ing conventions or publishing 
them, even the declaration of 
human rights, if there is no 
authority to investigate. Al slated 
it clearly, the need for a high 
commissioner to be appointed in 
the UN, with very special and 
broad powers next only to the 
Secretary General Dr Botrous 
Ghali. 

What authority would the 
high commissioner have? 

It would receive complaints 
with authority to investigate and 
take certain measures to respect 
human rights. Fortunately, I came 
to understand this week that toe 
human rights committee in the 
UN has enthusiastically adopted 
this measure 'arid' will be dis¬ 
cussed by the UN General 
Assembly very very soon within 
a week or so; if this goes through 
it will certainly be a huge stride 
forward in toe real direction in 
the application of human rights, 
because so far the majority of 
cases we say that we support 
human rights .... but we want 
these to be put concretely, to be 
applied. 


Can we go on and discuss 
the Occupied Territories^.? 

There is a draft basic law for 
the Palestinian entity, I had the 
chance to see it the Friday before 
last; this called for the following; 
one, that the Palestinian entity 
accepts all human rights conven¬ 
tions, including toe application of 
the Convention on Political and 
Civil Rights, the Convention on 
Economic and social'righL..ecL 
Two, it stipulates very clearly 
that any individual who was a 
victim of any abuse of these 
rights by a member of the author¬ 
ity or by toe state itself, has the 
rigbt to file a claim in the court 
exactly like toe claim you file for 
any civil or commercial claim, 
which is really a big snide for¬ 
ward and I am not aware of any 
constitution or law anywhere 
which has a similar provision. 


Palestine's misfortunes! 

■ Around 1925. the British Mandate Authority over Palestine 
issued toe Palestinian pound and pegged it to Britian's gold 
reserves. This covered the circulation of the pound and strength¬ 
ened its position—toe pound's convertibility to gold was then 
secured. But after 1931, Britain was caught'in the midst of toe 
world recession and toe Sterling, which was toe pound's cover, 
was left to float freely. The Sterling's exchange value dipped and 
toe pound was left without a cover. Most of ft's value was lost as 
a result. Palestinian money was forced into British banking insti¬ 
tutions and its convertibility to gold was put off. Because the 
Palestinian pound was only convertible to Sterling, bilateral 
trade bad to be made exclusively with England. With toe onset 
of World War II in 1939. England tightened its monetary con¬ 
trols on Palestine because of its strategy of dedicating its finan¬ 
cial resources to toe allies and the war effort. And as a result, 
during WWII, Palestine was not allowed access to its financial 
resources which were all deposited in the Bank of England. 
When the war stopped in 1945 and in the immediate aftermath, 
a Sterling deposit crisis surfaced. Iraq. Egypt, and Palestine had 
frozen assets at toe Bank of England estimated at little less than 
a billion Sterlings. The American's became involved and subse¬ 
quently brokered the release of these funds. But the Palestinians 
were left out in toe cold when nothing was given back to them. 
According to Mr Nayef Obcid, a Palestinian economist writing 
in Al Quds. these funds today arc worth billions of sterling 
pounds and Palestinians should legally be entitled to receive 
them. By using these funds, he said, Palestinians would be able 
to build the infrastructure that they have been deprived off ail 
these years as a result of occupation. The economist predicts a 
very difficult labor for the birth of a new Palestine pound. 
"Israel, whose economy is highly entwined with Palestine's, is 
pretty determined to keep the Israeli Shekel (NISt. toe main 
legal tender in the tenitones." he charges. If Israel succeeds in 
doing so. Palestinians, paid in NIS. would have to spend their 
salaries on Israeli products and services. But Israel s intentions 
do not stop there: circulating the NIS will make it much easier 
for Israel to infiltrate the Arab world gaining access to their val¬ 
uable markets. 

US markets open up for 
made-in-Palestine! 

■ A Palestinian official said toe US Foreign Ministry has 
allowed toe importing of Palestinian goods maintaining that the 
goods be labelled with a made in Gaza or West Bank label. Mr 
Osama Shahwan, a member of the Palestinian economic com¬ 
mittee and participating in talks with toe Americans was quoted 
by At Quds as saying that Palestinian exporters could ship their 
products to toe US without attaching a certificate of origination 
to the export documents. The US government has not allowed 
Palestinian imports unless they had an Israeli certificate of ori¬ 
gin. Palestinian should be able to export toeir products without 
going through the Israeli channels. Mr Shahwan encouraged Pal¬ 
estinian merchants to begin formulating a comprehensive export 
strategy for the ftiture. Palestinian textile industries are well 
developed and could become very competitive in a short period 
of time. 

Hanbo Energy Company 

■ Hanbo Energy Company,is engaged currently in the oil and 
gas exploration activities, in Jordan in accordance with its pro¬ 
duction sharing agreement signed with-the Jordanian Govern¬ 
ment last year. Hanbo of the Republic of Korea operates world¬ 
wide and has signed on 14 December a joint study agreement to 
explore oil in toe peoples* Republic of China. Under this study 
agreement, Hanbo will a similar production sharing arrangement 
with China. 

JTA: The Khartoum office 

■ The one-year old JTA Khartoum office, opened to bring the 
Jordanian exporter closer to the Sudanese and toe African mar¬ 
kets, has been a rewarding operation. "The objective of this 
office is to give advice to both Jordanian exporters and Suda¬ 
nese counterparts," Mr Halim Abu Rahmch, executive manager 
of JTA told The Exporter. The employees of this office have 
helped Joidanian exporters find alternative methods of payment 
for their services. Mr Abu Rahmeh who has visited Khartoum 
recently said the main method used for payment is through bar¬ 
ter. The office has facilitated more than JD] million in deals in 
spite of toe difficulties facing us in payments." Mr Abu Rahmeh 
said. The Khartoum office provides technical assistance and 
legal advice to Jordanian exporters and helps match buyers and 
sellers from both sides. Joidanian traders are paid in sesame, 
sorghum, peanuts and brans and the Sudanese buy such prod¬ 
ucts as washing machines, detergents, antiseptics, syringes, 
pharmaceuticals among other products. "Our future plans 
include expansion into toe rest of Sudan and Africa and to 
increase our client base in Khartoum. Sudan is a market with a 
great potential," Mr Abu Rahmeh said. "Erilria is another prom¬ 
ising market for exporters." 


Child nutrition in 
Jordan best in Middle 
East — UNICEF 


Continued from page 3 

region. Jordan is also on track 
towards achieving its under-five 
mortality goal for toe year 2000 
of 23 1,000 births, having 

achieved a 6.4 percent annual 
reduction during toe 1980s. 

CHILD HEALTH: 77ie 

Progress erf Nations uses measles 
immunization as the indicator of 
child health because it is a relia¬ 
ble barometer of a country's com¬ 
mitment to bringing basic medi¬ 
cal advances to the people. With 
83 percent of its children immu¬ 
nize! againsr measles, Jordan is 
tied with Algeria for 70 place in 
the region and exceeds (he 
regional average of 78 percent 
and toe world average of 77 
percent 

EDUCATION: A remarkable 
92 percent of Jordanian children 
reach at least the fifth level of 
primary school, an achievement 
surpassed by just nine developing 
countries. This success rates Jor¬ 
dan 'plus 22' on the performance 
gap scale and compares well with 
toe regional average of 81 per¬ 
cent and a global over-age of 68 
percent- Completing four grades 
of primary school is considered 
the minimum necessaiy for chil¬ 
dren to achieve basic literacy and 
numeracy. 

FAMILY PLANNING; The 
Progress of Nations uses the 
average number of births per 
woman as a vital indicator of the 
transition to smaller families and 
stable populations and of the 


well-being of mothers and chil¬ 
dren. On average. Jordanian 
women have 5.8 children, com¬ 
pared with regional and global 
averages of 5 and 3. 4. respec¬ 
tively. Although Jordan is one of 
toe world's 20 fastest-growing 
countries, it is also one of the 21 
countries where births per 
woman have fallen by at least 
one child in toe past decade. In 
1980, the average family size in 
Jordan was 7.1 children. 

PROGRESS FOR WOMEN: 

The Progress of Nations uses 
maternal mortality rates—the 
number of women who die from 
causes related to pregnancy and 
childbirth—as a key indicator for 
assessing toe situation of women. 
Complications from pregnancy or 
child birth claim 48 Jordanian 
mothers for every 100,000 births, 
ranking it third in the region. In 
comparison. Syria and the 
Congo, two countries with levels 
of per capital GNP similar to Jor¬ 
dan's have vastly higher maternal 
mortality rates of, respectively, 
140 and 900. The average in the 
industrialized world is 13 deaths 
per 100,000 births. 

CHILD RIGHTS; Jordan has 
ratified (he Convention on the 
Rights of the Child but has yet to 
finalize a national programme of 
action for achieving its goals for 
children by the year 2000, a com¬ 
mitment agreed upon by world 
leaders at toe 1990 World Sum¬ 
mit for Children. ■ 
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Our Say.... 


Sacred relationship 

AS THE PLO-Israeli negotiations over the implementation of the Gaza-Jericho accord 
continue to face a gridlock, Jordanian-PLO relations face another form of crises over 
economic and political coordination. The heart of the matter lies in the PLO's failure to 
sign a previously agreed upon economic agreement that would have defined the frame¬ 
work of a joint cooperation in the economic field. Mr Arafat's last visit to Amman 
raised questions over the intentions of the PLO in asking for delay. A new deadline 
was set, 20 December, and again the PLO leadership failed to sign the agreement. 

Moreover, the Palestinian leadership objected to Jordan's plans to reopen branches of 
Jordanian banks in the Occupied Territories. Talks of accusation directed against Jor¬ 
dan for allegedly attempting to constrain and control the Palestinian economy were 
being heard. 

To say that such accusations are unfair is an understatement. Jordan's ties to the West 
Bank since the Israeli occupation, transcend political and economic relationships. The 
Jordanian economy supported the W T est Bank when it had no other access to the world 
but through Jordan. That special relationship was never evaluated in terms of loss or 
profit to Jordan. But it was always regarded from the standpoint of Jordan's sacred 
commitment of supporting a people under occupation. Therefore, when Jordan wanted 
to put this relationship into perspectives, after the Oslo agreement, it chose to do it 
directly with the PLO, the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. 

The PLO needs Jordan's physical support as it attempts to build a state in Jericho and 
Gaza. That support includes everything from supporting the dinar, as opposite to the 
Israeli shekel as the legal tender to keeping and maintaining existing institutions that 
survived decades of Israeli occupation and served all Palestinians faithfully. The Jorda¬ 
nian passport enabled thousands of Palestinians to travel, study and work abroad, with¬ 
out giving in to Israeli pressures aimed at breaking their will. 

Palestinians, especially those in the Occupied Territories, know more than anyone 
else how important it is for their leadership to maintain the highest level of coordina¬ 
tion with Jordan. One must not deny the fact that the new Palestinian entity will be bet¬ 
ter off working with Jordan, on equal, footing, than to let the Israelis take over 
completely. 

Since the PLO decided to go into secret negotiations with Israel in Oslo earlier this-;,;! 
year, the peace process took a totally different direction. Arab coordination has fallen" 
to its lowest point, being replaced by suspicion and lack of trust 

It is at this sensitive stage of Palestinian-lsraeli negotiations that the PLO must 
redress the imbalances relating to coordination with its Arab allies. Jordanian- 
Palestinian relations are not a political issue to be negotiated or compromised. The 
future Palestine can never achieve its noble objectives of total liberation from Israel if 
it locks itself in from its most closest allies. Jordan is not the enemy—it is the brother, 
the companion and the comrade. Palestinians realize this, and so must their leadership. 



0 The final batch of the 415 Palestinian activists expelled by Israel to southern Lebanon, a 
total of 197, are home at last. As they crossed the border , an Israeli army patrol was waiting to 
take them back to prison. An Israeli defence spokesman initially said that the deportees , who 
were accused of belonging to Hamas and Islamic Jihad, would return back to prison to com¬ 
plete prison sentences imposed before their deportation. However, most were permitted to 
return to their homes. Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin warned them that they would be 
dealt with severely if they contributed to any escalation of violence in the Occupied Territo¬ 
ries. Two hundred Israelis demonstrators and one member of the Knesset protested against the 
return of the deportees and tried to stop them by imposing a road block in their path. They 
accused Mr Rabin of being responsible for the deteriorating security situation. 
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The Palestinians look If 
the mirror and 



By Yousef M. Ibrahim 

IN THE three months since that 
unforgettable handshake between 
Yassar Arafat and Yitzhak Rabin, 
the whole outlook for the Pales¬ 
tinians’ future has changed. A 
populace that has spent 26 years 
in submission or revolt is orga¬ 
nizing itself to take at least a 
measure of power. Yet this has 
done little to alleviate the anxie¬ 
ties that for decades have come to 
characterize the Palestinians’ 
psyche. And whatever unanimity 
the Palestinians might have once 
had seems to be evaporating. 

Where visions of a brighter 
future are supposed to be, there is 
instead much fretting over the 
many catastrophes looming over 
the horizon. The worries range 
from a fear that PLO Chairman 
Mr Arafat, will lead them into 
dictatorship, to a conviction that 
Israelis are weaving dark plots. 

Stripped down, the new focus 
of Palestinians anguish is a recog¬ 
nition thai they are coming face 
to face with themselves before 
they have had a chance to build 
institutions of government, tradi¬ 
tions of dialogue, and a social 
structures that might assure them 
a peaceful transition to self-rule. 

Nevertheless, they do have a 
highly charged political culture in 
which such institutions might be 
built. More than any other Arabs, 
the Palestinians have practiced 
dissem and struggle, against 
Israel since 1948 and among 
themselves since they began to 
organize politically in the 1960's. 
They have waged a campaign for 
international support in the West 
and East; this, and the migration 
of nearly four million Palestinians 


around the world has built 
bridges to pluralist cultures. 

Today, in the overcrowded 
shanty towns of the Gaza Strip or 
the trim little cities and tiny vil¬ 
lages on the hills of the West 
Bank, there is a growing appreci¬ 
ation that serious divisions exist 
amnng Palestinians. Pro-Western 
centrists disagree sharply' with 
Muslim fundamentalists', and the 
Palestinians inside the territories, 
who have long straggle against 

Israeli occupation. look with 

some disdain upon those, like Mr 

Arafat, who are returning from 

exile in Tunis to reap the fruits of 
power. 

There are also concerns about 
how much freedom Israel really 


to agree on the . timing of an 
Israeli troop withdrawal, J»s only 
intensified this soul-searchmg. 
While the divisions are a sign of 
a political awakening, they could 
algo make the Palestinians more 
vulnerable to Israeli manipulation 
and weaken international support 
far their cause, as the woria iw> 
ngniTfts the depth of Palestinian 
discord. 

Nasser ET Sairaj, a l e a din g 
flavp businessman, expressed a 


of oorxMtunitv and forebod- 


of opportunity-_ 

mg? "I just don't know bow it will 
work out. What I do know is that 
the next six months is a test- for 
all of us Palestinians. Ether we 
nil - fluwwi or we will all fail and 
the catastrophe follows." 


Stripped down, the new focus of 
Palestinians anguish is arecognMon 
that they are coming face to face 
with themselves before they have had 
a chance to build institutions 
of government 


will grant them, as well as tales of 
Israeli schemes to ignite civil war 
among them, to keep control. 

"Sometimes I sit and squeeze 
my head for the answer," said 
Mimther A. Aweidah, a hotel 
owner in Jerusalem. "Is it going 
to work?" 

The experience of the last two 
weeks, in which kflhngs among 
Palestinians and Israelis have 
contributed both sides' inability 


The greatest concern*—by 
far— focus on Mr Arafat's style: 
Many in the Gaza Strip say he 
has consistently ignored opinions 
offered by Palestinians in the ter¬ 
ritories as well as those scattered 
in Lebanon, Syria and Jordan, 
while flying about the globe to 
ibeet with foreigners. 

Palestinians complain of their 
leaders' autocratic - methods, 
which they compare with those 


of surrounding Arab regimes, and 
they object to what see ms a tag 
ofdear strategy. These concerns 
ate not new, hot far 
fied by the possiMlity that Mr 
Arafstand his fenttMed;assist¬ 
ants in exile could land inside the 
Occupied Territories next year to 

begin to extadsa^t&miy. . : 

The anxieties are reflected in a 
wave of deletions and denuncia¬ 
tions by scores of dose mdes of 
the PLO chairman, including Dr 
Haidar Abdel Shaft a pf— 
who led the Palestinian 
don at the Madrid Peace 
. ence in 1990 and has lately been 
- a consistent critic of Mr Arafat- 
Half of the 18 PLO executive 
Committee members haw 
resigned, and last week. Dr 
Hanan Ashrawi, spokeswoman 
for the Palestinian delegation, 
turned Mr Arafat down when be 
offered her the chance to be die 
first Palestinian ambassador, to 
Washington; she resigned from 
the delegation, saying she will 
devote herself to defending Pales-, 
tmian human rights. It was a sig 1 - 
oal of the discomfort felt by 
man y about the potential for 
excesses in a government ted by 
Mr Arafat. "We must avoid a trip 
which many liberation move¬ 
ments have fallen into, which is 
that once they reach authority 
they become inseparable from it," 
Dr Abdel Shafi said in Gaza; he 
has called for unity and a toon: 
consultative governing process. 

Every poll in the west Bank 
and fka over the last few weeks 
has shown the huge measure of 
insecurity signalled by these 
small but widening rebellions. 
They also show profound Pales¬ 
tinian divisions about the shape 


month, the 

conducted ppeof focuBt&reftteyr 

scientific «o 

Occupied . 

saom&Tof zjB5S.fdei(Mn80^L- 
thea»of 1& fefoqtf.fejftffi,- 
Ami free 
uicdftrr 
West Bank* 

respondents »aideteZTO^3AWi:|«: 

ST&Gm® 7** 

Bashir Bwghouti, 

s3asrJ5S'«isaB-' 

linrethe Palestiniwsaiee^^' 
politically with the krtefat 4te 
there is some hesitation and there 
arc many fears. Evert fiw tto- , 
dons arc a sourc e of MXftty 
because they may bring 
who donT agree with. Araftrs 
views." 

There art also divergent fossr* 
cats among Patestioisns; Rcft- 
dents of -Jerusalem bag Jgtefr 
doned the wisdom of rUOnut' 
on voting in municipal elections 
in November, which th ey sec as/a 
dfranm to gain some control oysr 
what Israelis do to the city they, 
live in. "We cant pretend that our 
destiny is not tied to tori* Mr 
Aweidah. the hotelier said. _ '/ 
Others openly despair’ that a- 
new dawn is bringing anything 
that wilt really help, them, • 
signed an agreement priroarityTb 
save the PLO, not Gaza or thp: 
West Bank." said Kamil Nfishr, 
general secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association here 


The New YorlcTjtafs 


By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 

DAMASCUS—THE bottom line 
of a 10-day trip to Israel, Pales¬ 
tine-to-be, Jordan and Syria is 
that peace can work, though 
whether it will is not so certain. 

True, a Utter history hangs 
over the daily ebb and flow. It 
occurs to Palestinians as well as 
Israelis that the two-year Ameri¬ 
can-sponsored regional peace 
process is conceivably just one 
Hennas, school bus attack, .ayyay 
from collapse and 600' ’.Israeli 
busei play the West Bade'every 
day.' TbC issues arrayed for nego¬ 
tiation are hard. 

The curse of Arab-Israeli poli¬ 
tics, which is the tendency to 
ascribe fundamental incapacitat¬ 
ing cultural hostility to the other 
party, lingers. Still, a countering 
tendency to move on into a new 
world is palpable. Israel aches to 
pick up the society renewing bur¬ 
den of absorbing the Soviet 
immigration. Palestine—the West 
will have to get used to that 
word—realizes it faces decades 
of difficult social catch-up. Jor¬ 
dan and even Syria are starting to 
ease their dependence on Arab- 
Israeli confrontation in their 
respective ways. 

A region once organized to 
cany on post-colonial politics m 
a Cold War framework is edging 
its way into a fast-changing glo¬ 
bal economy and into a political 
setting increasingly distant from 
the old feudal and statist order. 
The Israeli mainstream remains 
committed to escaping depen¬ 
dence 00 Western patronage and 
on military strength alone and to 
seeking a fuller membership and 
acceptance in the region. Yitzhak 
Rabin has the toughness and 
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insight for rids transcendent 
mission. 

But what of the PLO’s Yasser 
Arafat, Jordan’s King Hussein 
and Syria's Hafez Assad? Arafat 
maddens everyone, caught as he 
is between the roles of revolu¬ 
tionary and statesman. Jordan's 
hesitations make its moderation 
discreet to the point of virtual 
invisibility. On Mondays and 
Wednesdays, Assad is Israel's 


favorite can-do, can-deKver Arab 
leader, but on • Tuesdays and 
Thursdays he is the powerful dic¬ 
tator unworthy of Israeli trust 

From their roles as Israel's 
adversaries, occupied, prisoners 
and day laborers, Palestinians 
have sharpened their taste for 
democracy and for a better life 
too. 

The conflict between Israel and 
the Arabs remains one of land, 


;meaning,.real estater^tidvwater,: 
and peace, ineaningtbe quality of. 
the resuming link. Israel, giving 
up tangible territory, needs a full. 
set of intangibles in return. Pales¬ 
tine and Jordan are more or less. 
ready for the. !and-ftw>*peace 
exchange. Syria is skeptical but 
determined not to be left behind. 

In a more'immetfiate sense, the 
conflict is over time. This is bow 
Israelis cushion risk: with time to 
see ho w well PLO police contain 
Hamas’s anti-Palestinian as well 
as anti-Israeli attitudes. 

With time to find ways, in' • 
Israeli politics as well as oa Pal¬ 
estinian ground, to muffle the 
explosive presence of .130,000 
Jewish settlers. Of these, perhaps 
10,000 are trne frmdamentalists 
and some hundreds are consid¬ 
ered beyond the law. '. 

■For Palestinians the notion of 
an interim settlement embodied 
in the Israeh-Palestiman accord 
signed in Washington in Septem¬ 
ber is vanishing fast. Palestinians - 
look not only for immediate relief. 
from Israeli occupation in Gaza 
and Jericho bat for UTq&L seam¬ 
less sweep onto faB Israeli with¬ 
drawal ' and theriCe "to ‘ frill 
statehood. 


Immense friction lies in thedif- 
ference between Palestinian echo _ 
tional urgency and Israeli esu- . 
tint To ease it, Arafot will have 
to speak more frankly to his peo- 
pie and broaden his admiristra-. 
tidri beyond the ranks off PL0 
functionaries. Rabin will have to 
quicken the tempo at which Israel 
hands over control of Palestini¬ 
ans' daily lives, and ensures eco¬ 
nomic improvements. The hater.. 
task is complicated try Arafaft 
eyitieot economic prioritiesrpolit-; 

iwtotsecOTd. .-rt u; ,V.:»nm. 

Still, up close, desperatc Patesi. 
tine looks like a better immediate 
interlocutor for Israel than does 
wary Syria. Israel may doubt 
Assad's readiness for a full peace 
and for strenuous Israeli security. 
guarantees, but, Assad holds not. 
unreasonable doubts about 
Israel's readiness to surrender 
Golan's settlements and strategic 
assets. The Syrian strongman, fair 
. all Ms distaste for Arafat and Ara¬ 
fat’s secret deal at Oslo, perceives 
an interest in seeing Israeli -' 
Palestinian autonomy through— 
if Syria's own concerns are met 
Though bis hands are full on the 
Palestinian side, Rabin knows he ’ 
cannot take Syria for granted ... \ ’ i 

The United States as an "active 
intermediary" means to have the: ' 
pames negotiate with each other. ‘ 
Bat it may not be too long before, 
the parties, other facing or feign-C 
mg deadlock, turn to Washington’ : 
to break it This is the moment:, 
for the United States to bo think- 
ing out these separate situations.' 
The Americans may yet have the' 
make-or-break role. ■ 

LA Tlmes-Washlngton Poet 
Newsservice 


GATT brings mix of relief, 
regret for Asian nations 


By David Holley 

TOKYO—THE successful con¬ 
clusion last week of world trade 
talks amounts to a bittersweet 
victory for East Asian countries 
that have built their prosperity on 
international trade. 

Policy-makers and analysts m 
Japan, South Korea and Taiwan 
generally agreed that collapse of 
the negotiations to extend the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) would have 
severely damaged their econo¬ 
mies. But there was more grum¬ 
bling than rejoicing in these 
nations as negotiators in Geneva 
completed a sweeping liberaliza¬ 
tion of the rules of world trade. 

On one hand, the advantages 
for the region would seem to be 
clear. 

Japan, one of the world's larg¬ 
est economies with a huge trade 
sector, is likely to be the largest 
single beneficiary from the over¬ 
all reduction in tariffs and other 
trade barrios. According to an 
estimate by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development, Japan's economy 
could be boosted by as much as 
$42 billion a year by the year 
2002 , or one-fifth of the total 
world benefit from the extension 
of GATT. 

"Of course if you compare the 
successful conclusion with a fail¬ 


ure. this is a good thing for 
Japan," noted Kunio Miyamoto, 
chief economist at Sumitomo 
Life Research Institute. "Failure 
would mean disaster." 

Under the new trade pact. East 
Asian nations will see these 
effects: 

Export-oriented electronics and 
consumer goods industries will 
benefit from low a* tariffs, partic¬ 
ularly In Europe. Prospects also 
look good for Japanese manufac¬ 
turers of construction machinery. 
South Korean industries due to 
benefit include chemicals, petro¬ 
leum products, rubber and syn¬ 
thetic rubber, metals, electronics, 
textiles, leather and machinery. 

Asian industries producing 
products that are uncompetitive 
in world markets due to price or 
quality will suffer. 

In Japan, this includes non- 
ferrous metals, liquor and tex¬ 
tiles. South Korean industries fac¬ 
ing new pressure include con¬ 
struction equipment, medical' 
equipment and furniture. Tai¬ 
wan's auto-industry will face 
more foreign imports. 

Financial sectors will face 
more competition and pressure to 
deregulate. Rice farmers will suf¬ 
fer throughout the region, 
although every government has ' 
pledged action to ease their bur¬ 
den. Many other agricultural sec¬ 
tors will face pressure, which 


could lead to broad sixnctnral 
changes. 

South Korean cattle fanners 
say they see disaster looming; 
with quotas for imported beef, 
which now-holds 44-percent: of 
the market, due to rise enough by 
the year 2000 to give -imports a 
70 percent share- : But consumers 
in every country should benefit ■ 
from lower, pricey and greater- 
variety. 

' Export industries can foresos 
some benefits from strengthened - 
multilateral procedures for set- ' 
tling trade disputes. But they will 
still face the threat of retaliatory 
sanctions imposed under tF$ -law, 
without recourse to any interna¬ 
tional body of appeal,'in alleged 
unfair trade practice rases. 

The agreement may provide an 
opportunity for Japan to formally' ; 
end its 12 -year-old program of 
voluntary restraint on automobile - 
exports to the United States. Tins 
would have no immediate impact, 
however, because Japan is; 
shipping fewer cars to the United'. 
States than allowed. Similar . 
restraint agreements are likely to 
be scrapped m other indostries as ; 
welL . ■ - . _ ; 

In South Korea, government 
officials and intellectuals say that y 
reduction of tariffs by majortrad>y 
ing partners will more than .out¬ 
weigh the concessions it made. 

Taiwan, although not a GATT- 


member, expects to benefit from; 
an expansion of world trade. 

-- So why so much'-unhappiness? 
Simply put, many people do not 
think their o'sm country got a par- : 
ticuJarly gooddeaL . - 

. A television re p ort er for the 
Tokyo Broadcasting; System, 
ranking the outchrae on a scale of 
.100,'gave the United-States a 
score of 90, tin Bnrqpean Com¬ 
munity a 90 and Japan nrily.a 70. 
Hie ^scores, he said, reflected 
America's/success in holding on. 

- to -its - aito'-dmnping - laws; 
Europe's major victory ; in defend¬ 
ing its-film andtclcvision mar¬ 
kets and Japan's failure tp protect 
its rice market : 

.-Elimination of-unilateral trade 
relhiiatipn measures^ suiai as the 
Section 301 jjrbvisioh of US 
trade law; had been.a m^Jor goal, 
of Jiqian. and other exporters to 
American markets: . ..The new 
GATT .agreement .takes, some 
suq»s fon^ril moving trade dis- 
puis Into a nnSiShneral frame- - 
: wodc. I Biit k doesnot go'as farin - 
this cfirectitMijslJapan^^and other 
East. Asian «juntrie$ J ’had.prigi- 
nallyhoped. : 

Tor rexample^ Japan fades an 
early February .deadline , on the 
SPCaHed US-Japariese "frame¬ 
work" talks that were kicked of 
this sununer and; designed to 
increase US exports- of telecom¬ 


munication, autoparts, superconK ' 
putters, m edi c al equipment- and' 
fi nancial services. The, United 
States has threatened sanctions if- 
‘ an agreement is fan reached, ■_ y:. 

In. Sooth Korea, official opti¬ 
mism about the GATT agreement-.. 
was overshadowed by the anger 
of the nation's fanners'and: fins-:. 
tratiqn in sendee sectors newijT 
threa t ened by GATT provisions 
under which developing countries -.. 
agreed to open legal services, '! 
accounting and software markets. : ^ 

Doomsayers predict -the col- . - 
; lapse "of agriculture, with growing : .. 
numbers of formers abandoning 
the land and drifting into cities to . 
swell the ranks of. urban pqor.O 
Thivin tom, critics charge, w®--'. 
bring, * sharp increase-in crime 
and other .social problems 'arid ~ 
collapse .of traditional Korean/ 

. values,. ; ’ 

-. The anger over: the n tfe rieci- 'y. 

-. sion prompted South • Kweint >’ 
-Preadew President Kito Yodnj^ 
Sam .to dismiss Prime Miniriisy v ~ 
.Hwang-fa Sung for mishandling •- 
the US-led. pressure to'ripen rthia.-^ 
rice market. ' 

Under the GATT a gr e en ant, . - 
Sput h Korea will have to opea'.T. . . ; 
P«»m ; of its rice niariat, wflAy - 
S25m31ionin 1995,ajKTfac{^&ey 
Imptott to 4 percent hy 2004;;/; "T 

A Korean lawyer,- who spoke ■ 
oncontfition he not be' identified 
saw the-Unrted .Stares .tft&'X 
take, steps; to force opwtvjds ? - 
natron's;legal service. sedni*'in3 
that win destroy our vafae'sysT 
tem. In Asia, litigation is' avoided ". 
: « much as possib^ WsaidBy-; 1 

LA Times-Washington Post. 

' News’Servfc^c-^ 
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Lebanese leam to 
heal wounds of 
'ethnic cleansing' 


Secret clauses in the 
PLO-Israel agreement—the 
political dose! 

■ The delay in implementing the Gaza-Jericho First option has 
opened a Pandora’s Box of accusations and co unte r-acc usati ons 
reg«tnng the credibility of the deal, or rather in blunt terms, the 
lack of credibility. It has emerged now, that there are secret 
clauses in the Declaration of Principles signed between the PLO 
and Israel on 13 September which have so far managed to stay 
under lock .and key away from public eye. The following is a 
translation of the Russian text of the secret political cfany>s con¬ 
tained in the Gaza-Jericho agreement as published by the Lon¬ 
don-based SonaJda Arabic magazine: 

The political level: 

The PLO acknowledges the existence of the State of Israel, 
and the right of the Jewish people to live in the land of Palestin e 
Israel wfll reciprocate by recognizing the PLO as a self-rule tran¬ 
sitory authority and as the future Palestinian government, follow¬ 
ing the formal elections that will take place in the Occupied 
Territories. 

mr The PLO will end all political campaigns against Israel, and 
wffl guarantee the put an end to any political or military Palestin¬ 
ian eppodtioa that aims at the destruction of Israel, and the mur¬ 
der of its’citizens. 

The PLO wiD give its pledge to the security of all Israelis 
working in the zone of Gaza-Jericho, as well as in the rest of the 
areas of Judea and Samaria. The PLO will not object to the con¬ 
struction of future Jewish settlements under the approval 'and 
supervision of the transitory self-rule Palestinian government. 

Israel will pledge its financial and political support, to the 
transitional self-rule Palestinian government 

The transitional Palestinian self-rule government, will not be 
allowed to conduct any foreign policy, and will not be allowed to 
open any embassies overseas. As for the existing ones, they are 
to te-doced with the possibility of employing Palestinian repre¬ 
sentatives in the Israeli embassies to secure the interests of the 
Palestinians in the self-rule areas and inside Israel proper. 

‘•'.Jtovill iku. be permitted to create an independent Palestinian 
govhnunent.bnt Only-an administrative one. It will not be per¬ 
mitted to prim a' 1 PaKktIK12h currencyraor-issue Palestinian 
passports. 

** The residents of Gaza and Jericho, will be allowed to cany 
Israeli passports, with the origin of the holder, stated as 
Palestinian. 

Members of the transitional Palestinian government will carry 
special Israeli passports that stale their Palestinian origin. 

In the first five years of die transition period, the PLO will not 
be allowed to demand the return of the refugees in Jordan, Syria, | 
Lebanon, and Egypt Also, no Palestinian with a previous record 
of acts of terrorism committed against the State of Israel, win be 
allowed to return without the permission of the Israeli security 
forces. 

w It is within the rights of the Israeli government to stop the 
implementation of the Gaza-Jericho agreement, or any other 
agreement, if the national security of Israel is compromised, or if 
there is an internal instability in Israel as a consequence, and can¬ 
not be controlled. 

There are other secret clauses that govern other aspects of the 
Gaza-Jericho agreement, according to Sorakia, a magazine 
known for its controversial—and not so objective—coverage of 
Arab affairs. The "secret" economic and security clauses will be 
published in the coming issues. The PLO and Israel deny the 
existence of such clauses! 


By Kim Murpby 

LEBANON—They say these 
stately mountains sleeping above 
Beirut, sliced bare in places by 
fighting and graced in others 
with stands of old cedars, are the 
barometer of the nation. When 
Mount Lebanon and the Shouf 
region fare well, it is said, so 
fares Lebanon. 

Some of the worst slaughters 
in Lebanon's civil war happened 
in the quiet villages that straddle 
these hills. Whole villages stand 
i ntac t but nearly empty, filled 
with houses that no one lives in 
anymore. 

Damour, for instance, a lovely 
Christian Maromte hamlet dating 
to the Crusades, was depopulated 
when it blocked the path of Pal¬ 
estinian and leftist forces fighting 
their way up from Sidon in 1976; 
its houses are standing but the 
people who lived in them are 
mostly gone. A hand-painted 
message on the wall of a house 
leaves the signature of the last 
ones to pass through here: "The 
Forces of the Slaughterhouse." 

As world headlines lament the 
"ethnic cleansing" in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Lebanon stands as 
a grim, largely forgotten remin¬ 
der that all this has happened 
before. And now, almost two 
decades after a civil war 
unleashed some of the worst 
religious violence in the Middle 
East's history, Lebanon is learn¬ 
ing to heal the wounds of ethnic 
cleansing, to smooth over tire tur¬ 
bulence of these mountains and 
spawn a new concept of national 
identity. 

"This is a lesson," said Youssef 
Yocmes, who is leading the 
return of Maronite Christians dis¬ 
placed by ethnic cleansing to the 
village of Kfarkatra in the Shouf 
mountains. It is a lesson for us 
to teach our sons to be Lebanese 
first .~to look at themselves in 
terms not of their religion but in 
terms of their national identity. 

"Now," he said, "it is our 
responsibility to teach those who 
have left that the kind of life we 
lived before, living together, is 
.worth livi ng again . This i s the 

This $500 million experiment 
in repatriation in Lebanon comes 
as a reassuring counterpoint to 
the violence in Bosnia, where 
Serbs, Croats and Muslims are 
trying to drive one another from 
villages, at the cost of lives and 
of national identity. 

Lebanon's villages saw these 
same violent scenes throughout 
the 1970s and 1980s. The Shouf 
mountain villages offer an eerie 
echo of present scenes in Bosnia, 
with Christian homes and 
churches dynamited in the midst 
of Druze villages; Beirut, for 
years, was cordoned into Muslim 
and Christian sectors. 

Now, the shell-pocked road on 
the dividing line between Chris¬ 
tian East and Muslim West Bei¬ 
rut is open, Bustling commerce 
links both sides of the city. Mus¬ 
lims travel to fashionable disco¬ 
theques and seaside restaurants 
in the East for the evening; 



Lebanon is learning to heal its wounds 


Christians drive to government 
offices and shopping centers in 
the West. 

And for the first time this year, 
thousands of Christian families 
displaced in the Shouf mountains 
when fighting broke out between 
Christians and Druze in 1982 are 
returning to their homes under a 
program headed by tire former 
Druze warlord largely responsible 
for the ethnic cleansing. 

T don't call it 'ethnic cleans¬ 
ing.' I call it 'religious cleansing,' 
and yes, I am partly responsible," 
Walid Jumblait, a former Druze 
militiaman and now minister of 
the displaced, said in a recent 
interview. "I helped create the 
problem, now what can 1 do 
except help them to go back? 1 
only hope now the Christians and 
the church are able to understand 
the lessons of history, that we 
have to sit one day and try to sep¬ 
arate politics from religion and 
achieve one-man, one-vote in 
Lebanon." 

Officials estimate that there are 
600,000 displaced in Lebanon— 
the worst legacy of the war that 
ended only three years ago. 

Besides the Christians driven 
from the Shouf, there are dis¬ 
placed Druze in the Shouf, Chris¬ 
tians who fled West Beirut, Mus¬ 
lims who fled East Beirut, Shiite 
Muslims who fled fighting in the 
south and other Mus lims dis- 
.UigS&sfry fi^Tfi^muffieSoarth 
near Tripoli. 

Mohammed Arab, 27, a cloth¬ 
ing salesman, cannot return to his 
home in East Beirut because it is 
inhabited by a Christian family, 
which in torn was driven out by 
Muslims from their .home in 
Damour. 

"As we are refugees, also they 
are refugees like us. How can I 
be angry at them?" Arab asked. 
"The fighting between Muslims 
and Christians here, each had to 
show the other who is stronger. It 
is like what is happening m Bos¬ 
nia, except here it is over, and ail 
of us lost." 

Kfarkatra, in the heart of the 
Shouf mountains, is the first vil¬ 
lage in which residents divided 
by war are being reunited. 

To start the reconciliation, war¬ 
lord Jumblait last spring called 
together the Druze and told them 
the war was over. The Christians, 
he said, were to be welcomed 


home. In part, say political lead¬ 
ers on both sides, it was a reflec¬ 
tion of necessity. The Shouf 
mountains without the Christians, 
who were among its foremost 
business leaders and teachers, 
were slipping into economic ruin. 

"Maronites and Druze have 
been killing each other since 
1840. yet they cannot survive > 
except together," said Najib abu I 
Haidar, a spokesman for' the 
Christian displaced. "They com¬ 
plement each other in the moun- 
tains to the extent that one cannot 
exist except with the other." 

Christian and Drnze leaders 
were called to Jumblatr's palace at 
Beit Eddine in the Shouf for a 
meeting; the first return occurred 
in Kfarkatra in July. 

Christians were allowed to look 
at their houses and later were 
given tbe keys to return. The 
return has been complicated 
because many Druze families 
squatting in Christian homes had 
nowhere to go. Most of the 
money initially allocated to Jum- 
blatt's Ministry of Displaced, in 
fact, was paid to Druze families 
to entice them to leave Christian 
homes, leaving little or no money 
for returning Christian families to 
repair damaged or destroyed 
residences. 

"When I came back, they gave 
■me -the: key. Weil, 1 didn’t' n«:d 
thekeypThere were nti'focks on 
■the dobrs. When 1 saw it, I nied. 

I just cried. There were no words 
to say what 1 saw," said Saleh 
Mumber, who resents that money 
was given to Druze who were in 
his house when he has received 
none to repair it ^ 

"They told me, 'Go to your 
house.' OK, I will go to my 
house. But when 1 go to my 
house, there are no windows, the 
ceiling is leaking and there is no 
furniture. Why should 1 come? I 
can tell you, with no financial aid 
coming, people who come back 
won't "stay." 

The Ministry of Displaced says 
it has evacuated 16.000 homes, 
preparing them for die return of 
their original inhabitants. The 
□ext round of financial aid will 
go to help families whose homes 
were damaged; they will receive 
an average of $7,000 each. ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


In Gaza city, the park is 
the only thing that works 


By Susan Sachs 

Ncwsday 

A CITY—Inside Gaza's 
ripal park, the bushes are 
v sculpted into mushroom 
the flower beds tended 
he grass regularly clipped, 
nc comes here but the gar- 
s. The gates have been 
d for years- 

a tightly packed ciry where 
roam free to eat the piled- 
arbage and every wall is 
ed by graffiti, die tidy city 
5 an oasis of order, 
intained like on outdoor 

Lim to a better life, sur¬ 
ged by an environmental dis- 
Eone ihai could take years to 
ivc, the park is about the 
hing that works, 
hen there is peace here, the 
wUI be rail," predicted 
il Ai Nabih, 56, one of the 
enance men who Faithfully 
s to groom the empty park 
day. "But no one will be 
- or satisfied until all of 
looks like this." 
it may be an impossible 
Still, setting Gaza straight 
c the litmus test for Pales- 
Liberation Organization 
man Yasser Arafat, who 
nherit this restive ribbon of 
is the first area to be evacu- 
by Israeli troops under the 
c autonomy accord with 
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n iiwrlr? in beginning 


Arafat's inheritance—a street in Gaza 

the Israeli withdrawal, which has blii^ l 

been delayed beyond its 13 kraded 

December scheduled start-up. filled tt 

the full pullback and transfer of networi 
authority is to be completed by Thai 
April. covers 

Arafat's legacy is a poor one. the Ga 

He inherits one million impover- econon 

ished people living in the world's physica 
most crowded conditions. Most «s i 
adult men are unemployed or Mr An 

underemployed. Half die popula- Nations 

non is under the age of 17, raised "Thisp 
on violence and privation. how m 

Arafat's unenviable estate also years, 

includes mountains of uncol- lude* 
fected garbage accumulating at a Strip pi 

rate of 425 tons a day. miles of lenge t 

stinking open sewers, hundreds estimali 

of wells producing polluted a billioi 

drinking water, acres of crura- alone o 


bling houses, a critically over¬ 
loaded electrical system, schools 
filled to bursting, and a neglected 
network of cracked roads. 

Thai sad inventory, of course, 
covers just the infrastructure of 
the Gaza Strip. The social and 
economic problems rival the 
physical chaos. 

"It's a very poor inheritance for 
Mr Arafat," said a veteran United 
Nations official working in Gaza. 
"Tins place is a mess. I don't see 
how they can fix it in just a few 
years." 

Indeed, improving tbe Gaza 
Strip presents so daunting a chal¬ 
lenge that the World Bank has 
estimated it will take nearly half 
a billion dollars in emergency aid 
alone over the next two years to 


start making it a healthier and 
cleaner place to live. 

The bank's teams of experts 
sprinkled their reports with dire 
warnings. Within two years, they 
said, the Palestinian leaderetrip 
will have to show marked 
progress in improving the 
neglected environment in which 
Gazans live. Otherwise, popular 
support for the autonomy agree¬ 
ment" may wither." 

The World Bank has recom¬ 
mended an emergency program 
of road repairs, as well as con¬ 
struction of water-treatment sys¬ 
tems, electrical power stations, 
telecommunication lines and new 
schools. 

But its researchers warned of a 
lack of human resources, contrac¬ 
tors and training in Gaza that 
could slow the progress' of work. 

In any tour of the Gaza Strip, 
the problems assault the senses. 
Driving on most roads, with their 
potholes and standing water, is a 
jaw-jarring experience—or a 
sinking experience. 

Many roadways turn into mud 
with the water from overflowing 
sewage drains. 

In the refugee camps scattered 
along the length of the strip, gar¬ 
bage rises in rotten mounds and 
spills down to the sandy beach. 
Rais as big as cats dart through 
the alleyways. Raw sewage 
meanders along narrow open 
drains, past children playing in 
. improvised soccer fields and. 


crowded houses toward the sea. 
Rusting carcasses of old cars 
perch along the sand dunes. 

Like any neighborhood built 
without proper sewage and water- 
lines—an unimproved neighbor¬ 
hood housing four times as many 
people as it was built to accom¬ 
modate 45 years ago—the refu¬ 
gee camps are in the worst condi¬ 
tion. Run since 1948 by the UN 
Relief Works Administration, the 
seven Gaza camps contain at 
least one-third of the population 
in the strip. 

Among them are the poorest of 
Gaza's poor, families that were 
unable to save enough money to 
move out of the one-story con¬ 
crete block houses that were 
meant to be temporary. Only 20" 
percent of camp residents are 
served by a sewage-disposal sys¬ 
tem, compared with 40 percent in 
Gaza aties. The agency's 
schools, like those run by Israel 
in Gaza, are forced to operate 
double shifts because of over¬ 
crowding, with an average of 55 
students per teacher. 

Drinking water in most of 
Gaza is drawn from underground 
wells. 

Over the years, overpumping 
has resulted in infiltration of dan¬ 
gerous chemicals such as nitrates, 
according to World Bank experts. 
Half tbe water in some areas is 
lost from decrepit pipes. 

"If the people in the Occupied 
Territories will not feel that 
something is changing positively 
in their living standards and con¬ 
ditions—if they don't have better 
schools, cleaner streets, jobs and 
housing— then this peace parade 
will be destroyed," said Riyad el 
Kboddri, president of Gaza's Ai 
Ahzar University. "I pray that the 
promises of aid will be kept," ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
Newsservice 
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Announcement 

Jordan Radio & Television Corporation in coordination with 
the Jordanian Company for Television, Radio and Cinema 
Production announce the launch of a new television service 
providing subscribers in Amman Area within the following 
five encrypted 24 hour daify television channels: 

1st channel: Local channel of selected Arabic & Foreign 
programmes (drama, entertainment, feature films, series., 
etc.) 

2nd channel: CNN (Cable News Network). 

3rd channel; either: 

a. The Eurosport sports channel. 

b. The Primesport sports channel. 

4th channel: BBC World service channels 
5th channel: One of the following channels: 

a. MTV music channel 

b. Super Channel 

c. TV5 (French) 

Those interested shall have to pay JDs (300) three hundred 
Jordanain Dinars in advance - JDs 150 for the installation of 
reception facilities (antenna, down converter & decoder) and 
JDs 150 insurance (refundable when customer would like to 
terminate the service) 


Monthly subscription fees are: 


One channel 
Two channels 
Three channels 
Four channels 
Five channels 


JDs 10 
JDs 12 
JDs 14 
JDs 15 
JDs 16 


Interested subscribers are kindly requested to evaluate the 
proposed programmes, advise their willingness for 
subscription and mail to the below mentioned address. 


Tick the proper box. 
Channel 










Address:- 

Channels required:........................ 


Please return to: 

Jordan Radio & Television Corp. 
P. O. Box 927336 


Christmas 

Lunch & Dinner 




T 




«)t( 0 (mn 0 of 2Som1a 

Traditional Xmas 
Lunch or Dinner 

5 Course Meal 

10 JD p.p. Children 1/2 price 


The 
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Tel. 652-380 Fax. 648-298 
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The year in review . 


The good times and the bad times in 



Editor's Notes: This is the sec¬ 
ond and final part of the review 
of the 1993 events that was 
published last week in The Star. 

By Derek Ingram 

■ OUTSIDE EUROPE and the 
former Soviet Union it was 
Africa which remained the most 
turbulent continent. A sort of 
peace had come to Mozambique 
after many hiccups and a desti¬ 
tute people began to pull them¬ 
selves together as the government 
and the Rename rebels prepared 
for elections now expected in 
1994. 

■ THE horror remained in 
Angola where full-scale civil war 
raged again for most of the year. 
LiN attempts at peace fates 
between Jonas Savimbi's UNITA 
and the Luanda government 
repeatedly failed while Savimbi 
took over two-thirds of the coun¬ 
try' from a government chat had 
scaled down its forces for peace. 

When Clinton switched US 
backing to Luanda and recog¬ 
nised the dos Santos government, 
a counter-attack began to rollback 
the UNITA forces. In the bitter 
fighting 300.000 were said to 
bai t died and the suffering was 
indescribable as medical attention 
became almost non-existent. As a 
discarded plaything of the super¬ 
powers. Angola was Africa’s 
worst victim of the seventies and 
eighties. It had been at war. for 
nearly 30 years. 

B CIVIL war between North 
and South went on in the Sudan 
and sporadically in Liberia from 
where it spilled into Sierra Leone. 
In Burundi, democracy came for 
a few weeks and then died, when 
newly elected President Mechior 
Ndadaye was assassinated and 
Hutu-Tutsi violence once again 
sent hundreds of thousands flee¬ 
ing into neighboring Rwanda. 

B ELSEWHERE in Africa, the 
movement towards multiparty ism 
continued. Lesotho's military rul¬ 
ers went back to barracks and in 
fair elections veteran politician 
Ntsu Mokhehle won every seat in 
the new parliament—not quite 
what everyone had wanted In 
Ghana, where the opposition par¬ 
ties had boycotted the presiden¬ 
tial electititt: ‘ military' leader 
Jerry ^{Vijpgs... remained in 
pojwer now as a legally elected 
civilian president In the Sey¬ 
chelles. President Albert Rene 


transformed his country into a 
multiparty state and won the 
election in July. 

■ MULTIPARTISM had now 
* also come to several francophone 

countries, such as Mali, Niger, 
Burfcino Faso. Cote dlvoire. 
Central African Republic, Mada¬ 
gascar and Gabon. Ethiopia was 
settling down after years of tur¬ 
moil and was quick to recognise 
the new state of Eritrea when it 
was born on 24 May. Eritreans 
had voted overwhelmingly for 
independence in a referendum a 
month earlier. 

■ NEXT door, while all eyes 
were on the suffering and con¬ 
flict in a relatively small area of 
southern Somalia the breakaway 
north (at one times British 
Somalia and), unrecognized by 
the rest of the w orld 

■ DESPITE many efforts to 
move Zaire to multiparty govern¬ 
ment. 

ii«Jind Mabrti/ 

a Prune 

Minister 

. Etienne Tshisekedi, running a 
rival government. The situation 
in Malawi, however, with its 
equally long-running President, 
Kamuzu Banda, was changing. 

Public agitation and Banda’s 
senility led to a referendum in 
which the people voted for multi- 
partyism. Banda underwent an 
operation, was no longer to be 
known as Life President and an 
election was scheduled for 1994. 
Violence came in December 
when the army clashed with 
Banda's Young Pioneer Corps. 

■ NIGERIA was the biggest 
disappointment in Africa. The 
year 1993 had been signalled by 
the military government for the 
long-awaited handover to civil¬ 
ian rule. The complicated pro¬ 
cess that began in 1989 when 
President* Ibrahim -Babangida 
atio^edpqtitieaJ ^aetiesran^ led, < 
to National Assembly and Senate 
elections in 1992, culminated in 
presidential elections in June. 


Businessman Mahmood Abiola 
seemed to be in the lead when 
Babangida annulled the pell. 
After weeks of turmoil Baban¬ 
gida stepped down and handed 
over to the unelected Chief 
Ernest Shonekan who promised 
elections for February 1994. 

Then, on 17 November, 
another soldier, General Sani 
Abacha took over, scrapping all 
the democratic structures that had 
been erected over four years. 
Nigeria was back to square one. 
For democrats in Africa the 
development was doubly disap¬ 
pointing. On the very same day 
the 21 parties had signed the 
accord in South Africa tint would 
for the first time lead to democ¬ 
racy there and the end of apart¬ 
heid—a cause Nigerian govern¬ 
ments had long supported in 
international forums. 

■ IF in Africa the politicians 
were trying to gain credibility, in 
much of the world they seemed 
to be losing iL In Italy, roost of 
the big names of the last 20 years 
were in disgrace as layer after 
layer of the political onion 
revealed webs of corruption at 
the top. A welling up of indigna¬ 
tion among the ordinary people 
forced into the open week by 
week a trail of misdemeanors Big 
political names like Andreotri and 
Craxi and major industrialists 
were all embroiled. A huge clean¬ 
up began as even the Mafia was 
for the first time forced into 
retreaL In local elections in 
November and December, the 
parties which had held power 
since World War Two were 
swept aside as voters turned to 
extremes—the former commu¬ 
nists on the left and the neo- 
fascists on the right. 

■ IN Japan, too, the old guard 
politicians were pushed aside. 
After 38 years in power the Lib¬ 
eral Democratic Party lost office 
in August and was replaced by a 
seven-party coalition led by Mor-. 
ihiro Hosokawa. The break with 
the past was almost total. Only 
one minister in the new cabinet 
had ever held office before. Hos¬ 
okawa had an informal, populist 
style. 

On the 48th anniversary of the 
war be did not visit the shrine 
cornmemorating Jaqjan's - war, 
dead, but went instead: to a cere:.,. 
rnony attended by the' Emperor 
and expressed condolences to 
victims of the war and their rela¬ 


tives "in neighboring countries in 
Asia and those around the world. 1 ' 
Hosokawa had taken over a trou¬ 
bled Japan (hat, in contrast to 
most of Asia, was now in serious 
recession. The industrial giant of 
the post-war world had been 
stopped in its tracks. 

■ DISILLUSION with politi¬ 
cians showed up, too, in Canada 
and New Zealand. Brian Mul- 
roney resigned as prime minister 
of Canada and a woman, Kim 
Campbell, took over. Her reign 
was shore In four months she and 
her Conservative Party were con¬ 
signed almost to oblivion. It won 
only two seats and in came the 
Liberals with Jean Chretien as 
prime minister. 

■ IN New Zealand, the voters 
gave National Party Prime Minis¬ 
ter Jim Bolger just one vote 
majority. The political fallout was 
substantial, a halt was called to 
tough economic reforms that were 
reducing benefits in the world's 
first welfare- state and finan ce 
minister. Ruth Richardson was 
dropped. After the election 
Labour opposition leader Mike 
Moore was pushed out too. Helen 
Gaik took over from him. In a 
referendum held alongside the 
election. New Zealanders dropped 
the first-past-the-post voting sys¬ 
tem for proportional 
representation. 

■ THE 
ruling 
Labour 
Party in 
Australia 
did better 
when it 
went to 
the polls | 
in March. 

Against 
expectati 
ons, con¬ 
troversial 

Paul Keatmg 

Keating 

improved his party's position and 
won for it a fifth consecutive vic¬ 
tory. One of his election promises 
was to make Australia a republic 
by the year 2001. Australians, he 
said, could not be "masters of our 
own destiny” until the link with 
the British monarch was severed. 
Later in the year, he stayed with 
Queen Elizabeth in Scotland and - 
told her of his plans. 

■ IN Britain, political reputa- - 
tions were also at a low ebb. T 
Europe was again the hot issue. 
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Have a Chic Christmas! 
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Celebrate Christmas in style with the perfect gift from the boutique that introduced 
style to Jordan. 

JL his Holiday season, Qweider Parfumerie is dressed from bead to roe in festive 
Christmas fashion. And filled from top to bottom with the most dazzling array of gift 
items for you to choose from, brought in from Paris especially for this occasion. 

We have everything from the exotic to the extravagant, for men, women and even 
children! Feast your eyes on a selection of precious perfumes by Annick Goutal, luxurious - 
leather from Longchamp, fabulous foulards by Nina Ricci, heavenly hair accessories by 
Alexandre de Paris, Sophisticated skincarc from Sisley, and many, many more 

Special offer at Qweider Parfumerie during Christmas season. 

Come to Qjpeider Parfumerie for a uniquely stylish Christmas! 
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John 
Major 
spent the 
first half 
of the 
year bat¬ 
tling 
with 

opponent 
s in bis 
own 

party of 

Major 

Maastricht 

t Treaty on European onion he 
had signed in December 1991. In 
March, the government was 
defeated in the House of Com¬ 
mons and weeks of parliamentary 
time were taken up on Maastricht 
until MPs agreed to ratify an 23 
July. Always sniping from the 
sidelines was his predecessor. 

Lady Thatcher, whose book 
launched in October in a blaze of 
publicity spared almost none of 
her erstwhile cabinet colleagues. 
For weeks she blazed forth on 
TV and 
in the 
newspap 
ers of 
half the 
world 
defendin 
g her 
yeans as 
prime 
minister. 

Her 
book¬ 
signing Papandreo 
appearan 

ces were so prolific, the wags 
said, unsigned copies of her 
memoirs would become real col¬ 
lector’s items. 

Major’s stock plummeted in the 
opinion polls dong with most 
political leaders in Europe and 
elsewhere. In Spain, the charis¬ 
matic Felipe Gonzalez Marquez 
called a snap election and held on 
to power but lost his overall 
majority. And in Greece, Con¬ 
stantine Mitsotakis was swept 
away at 75 only to be replaced by 
the once-disgraced and ailing for¬ 
mer prime minister Andreas 
Papandreouu, age 74. 

■ THIS was a year in which in 
die Western world questions 
began to be asked about the style 
of life they. \y§re adopting in a 
market-driven,- technological qge 



where family .fife was breaking 
down under such pressures as 
unemployment and drugs. A case 
In northern England in which two 
small boys were found guilty of 
murdering a two-year-old 
attracted international attention 
because it raised fundamental 
issues about- the consequences of 
broken homes and of children 
watching hours of mindless hor¬ 
ror on TV screens and the sale of 
video nasties. • 

. ■ POLITICALLY,-1993 was 
for Latin America a relatively 
tranquil year. Coups seemed to 
have gone out of fashion, but 
whether democracy was taking a 
firmer grip might not be con¬ 
firmed until 1994 when a spate of 
elections was due. The focus in 
the region was on Haiti and 
Cuba. UN attempts to restore 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide Co power 
seemed to be succeeding when 
the exiled president signed a 
peace agreement with the 1991 
coup leader Gem Raoul Cedras. 
Aristide was to return on 30 
October. Then violence broke out 
again, UN troops were deployed 
and US warships sent to cover 
Aristide's.return. Clinton backed 
off and in December Aristide had 
still not returned 
In Cuba, the last stronghold of 

co mmunis m outside North Korea 
and (arguably) china, Fidel Cas¬ 
tro was finally having to come to 
terms with the country's eco¬ 
nomic plight resulting from the 
end of fee Soviet Union. Liberali¬ 
zation of the economy meant 
compromising his socialist princi¬ 
ples and possession of US. dollars 
by Cuban citizens was- legalized 
far the first time since 1959.. 

On 2 December, Colombian 
police shot dead their most 
wanted criminal and one of the 
world's most infamous. Pablo 
Escobar, chief of the MedalHn 
drug cartel, died in a shootout at 
tile age of 44. He was said to 
have caused the deaths of 1,000 
civilians and 500 police and to be 
worth $3 billion, although the 
poor saw him as a Robin Hood 
and many wept at his funeraL 
■ FOR the first half of 1993. 
the politics of Russia centred on a 
growing struggle between Presi¬ 
dent Boris Yeltsin and tire Parlia¬ 
ment, C which ffijpfrEgiy^ com- 
ZHiscd.'former cdjmumsts from 


the Gorbachev days and .’tarter. 
Up* c hairman of parUaiwnt, Rus¬ 
lan Khasbulptov. and Yeltsm's 
vice-president and rival Alek¬ 
sandr Rutskoi, had- become 
increasingly hostile. On 21 Sep¬ 
tember. Yete -acted He issued 
a decree called On Constitutional 
Reform, suspending _ ParUamam 
and calling for elections to the 
lower house in a new biwraeral 
legislatin' 
e. Ruts- 
koi and 
Khasbul 

atov 
denounc 
ed the 
decree. 

The con¬ 
gress of 
People's 
Deputies 
voted to 
impeach Yeltsin - 
Yeltsin 

and made Rntskoi president. 

Yeltsin laid siege to the MPS. 
He piled on the pressure, first by 
cutting pbonelinics to the parlia¬ 
ment building, known as the 
White House, then reducing 
water supplies. Finally 2.000 
Hoops sealed it off. At one point 
the scene in Red Square was rem¬ 
iniscent of scenes from an Eisen- 
stein film, with master musician 
Mstislav Rostropovich conduct¬ 
ing Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture 
ar a free concert attended by Yelt¬ 
sin while Rutskoi stood on the 
While House balcony declaring: 
“we will.fight to the last car¬ 
tridge. There will be blood." 

Negotiations foiled to resolve 
the crisis so the White House was 
stormed. In a few hours parlia¬ 
ment’s rebellion was at an end 
and Rutskoi 'and Khasbulatov 
were taken off to prison. 

’ Soon afterwards, communism 
was put on .the scrap-hcqp of his¬ 
tory when-Lenin’s moseum in 
Moscow w8s dose4 ztnd debate 
began on the removal of the 
leader's body and those of other 
top communists from the mauso¬ 
leum in Red Square 

Ibe West ^landed Yeltsin's 
■victory ovCT Rut^oi. but this sec¬ 
ond attempted coup in-three years 
had undertined tbe instability of 
the new Russia and a Yeltsin shut 
down newspapjra^gflri operated 
other pressu^- 3 m uneasiness^ 


crew that fcc cotM 
autocratic svtupfrmusHwnBu- 
nisccnf of fee fossian post. 

Fdr ordinary RnsswwL life 
now banter than it; had ***** 
under the conwwatis» and away 
wondered whctVr caratafom and 
- democracy were muya begs-.; 
way. Many were-gpiting-dia.Jwt 
many room were getting poorer. - 
And although it cmttuwed foVbfc 
true that much less Ntatf-m-* 
followed the dentil of ihc So'Qfit. 
Union than might Itest .-heea ■ 
expected a few rif the new coun¬ 
tries were nicked by violence- - 

* THE 

baiian and tte Anatfriafl wti*® - 
of Nagorny Karabakh wiflf Turx^ 
ish and Iranian interference took; 
many -fives. Ike worst cwrfHfiL" 
was in Georgia where the govern¬ 
ment of former Soviet foreign- 
' minister Eduard Shcvardnadar- 
tost a targe chunk of that couoinr 
to the separatist AWikaz rends,/ 
Shevardnadze Warned Russia . 
interference warning that “the 
evil empire is still 'thriving" He / 
offered to resign, but crowds ifr. 
ihe capital Tbilisi demanded he : 
remain, and. in cite cod -Russian;-. 
troops helped him push back the . 
rebels when Georgia joined : the . 
Commonwealth of Imlcpendcsnl;. 
States. 

■ PEACE plans come and -, 
went Maps were drawn and - 
redrawn. Provisional agreement 
on a division of Bosnian;; 
Herzegovina in three republics ia 
Geneva in June failed to material-; 
fee fn-May. the US, Russia, Brit¬ 
ain. France and Spain agreed a. 
controversial plan-for UN "safft.. 
areas.” but the plan was seen as 
givingdc facto recognition of. the . . 
status quo in Bosnia. Meantime.... 
countless more died, atrocities rat.. 
ail sides kept coming to light, and 
thousands more Muslims had to 
ilee their homes. European court- - : 
tries wrung their hands, ever anx> • 
tous not to be sucked into an end- -. 
Less Balkan morass. 

In retrospect, 1993 may seem 
at first fell of gloom and doom, 
but even (hough the agreement 
struck between Israel and the 
PLO oyer the Gaza strip wasr , 
coming under strain by the year's 
end, it showed that even the most .- 
intractable problems can eventu¬ 
ally be solved. ■ 

The author,nTfixc editor of 


The untold story 


The State of the World 
Children 1994 




THE WORLD may be seeing the 
beginning of a final offensive 
against some of the most com¬ 
mon and dangerous diseases of 
childhood, says this year’s State 
of the Wo rld’s Children report 
from UNICEF. "Five diseases 
still kill over eight minion chil¬ 
dren every year, many times 
more than are killed in all the 
world’s wars and famines," says 
the organization's Executive 
Director, James P. Gram, "yet 
progress against the major child 
killers of the modem world is 
largely an untold story.” 

Child deaths from measles, for 
example, have been cut from 2JS 
million a year in the early 1980s 
to about one million today. The 
toll of diarrhoea! disease is down 
from four million to less than 
three million a year. Whooping 
cough victims have fallen from 
700,000 to 400,000, and the num¬ 
ber of infants, killed by tetanus 
has been reduced from one mil¬ 
lion a year to just over half a 
million. 

Much of this progress is a 
result of the decade-long effort to 
reach the target of SO percent 
child immunization in the devel¬ 
oping world—an effort that Grant 
describes as "undoubtedly one of 
the greatest public health achieve¬ 
ments of this or any other 
century." 

Also in retreat are some of die 
most common causes of child¬ 
hood disability—the viruses and 
tile micronutrient deficiencies 
which annually leave hundreds of 
thousands of children deaf, blind, 
mentally retarded, or paralyzed 
The number of children being 
crippled by polio, for example, 
has fallen from about half a mil¬ 
lion a year in I98Q to an esti¬ 
mated 140,000 m 1992. 

The Suae of the World's -Chil¬ 
dren 1994 also reports continued 
progress in family planning. 
More than half of the developing 
world's married women are now 
using some from of birth control, 
and the average number of births 
per woman is (fawn from 5 to 3.7 
in only one generation.. 

These successes are cited as 
examples of progress towards the 

anib ortnrirmrl kv 


at the 1990 World. Summit for 
Children. Ibe goals for the year 
2000 include control of the major 
childhood diseases, a halving of 
child malnutrition, safe water for 
all communities, basic health care 
and education for all children. 


and universally available family 
planning services. 

About 90 percent of the devel¬ 
oping world's children live in 
countries that have drawn up 
nati onal plans for achieving these 
goals, "with the exception of 
those countries most severely 
affected by political turbulence or 
economic decline," says Giant, 
"all of these goals are practical 
and affordable." 

Most developing countries are 
trying to reach some of the goals 
by the end of 1995—including a 
95 percent reduction in measles 
deaths, the elimination of neona¬ 
tal tetanus, an 80 percent use rate 
for the oral rehydration technique - 
that can prevent most deaths 
from diarrhoea! disease, the erad¬ 
ication of polio in certain coun¬ 
tries. and an end to the disabili¬ 
ties caused by micronutrient 
deficiencies. 

Progress against measles isjjar- 
ticularly significant Deaths are 
down by almost 90 percent com¬ 
pared to pre-immunization levels, 
and the annual number of-non- 
fatal cases of the disease—a 
major cause of malnutrition 'and 
disability—has been brought 
down from about 75 million to 
about 25 millio n .; ; • 

The gains made in immuniza¬ 
tion have, in the main, been' sus¬ 
tained or improved; and the year 
2000 goal of 90 percent coverage 
has already been reached by 18 
developing countries including 
China, Indonesia. Malaysia," Mex¬ 
ico, and die Ptnlippines. 

Immunization systems are now 
being used to (fistributo vftamin ; 
A capsules. Lack of vitamin A 
blinds 250,000 children a year 
and leaves millions more at 
greater risk from , common dis¬ 
eases. Bangladesh and India have' 
so far reached 25 percent of titeif. 
childroi with the capsules.: 

The' goal of eliminating iodine 
deficiency is also coming within ' 
reach. Lack of iodine in the diet 
impairs the mental and physical 
development of at least 5t> mfl- 
Kon children in the develomng., 
work! and causes over .100,000. & ’ 
year to be boro as cretiicL; ; 
Twenty-four countries have now 

: lamvrhwf nsfinml wlf itvivrdtinn. 


programs, including Bangladesh j- 
China, India and PaJastao—rhome 
to nearly half the developing' 
world’s Children. The results aft- 1 
already becoming apparent: Bhu-r 
tan, Bolivia, and Ecuador are 
close to the point of preventing 


any new cases of iodine defi¬ 
ciency disorders, including 
cretinism.. 

Polio eradication hangs in the 
balance. There have been no new 
cases in the western hemisphere 
for two years, and polio-free 
zones are now also being created 
in Africa and fee Middle East 
But UNICEF warns that immuni¬ 
sation levels have fallen slightly 
in some countries in fee l 99us. 

Some countries have also made 
enormous but little recognized 
efforts towards .the safe water 
goal About 80 percent of the 
rural population of Bangladesh 


and India now have safe drinking 
water within relatively easy 
reach; 

But. m some areas, progress 
remains slow. Pneumonia, in par¬ 
ticular, remains virtually 
untouched despite - killing over 3 
million chfldreheach year. Pilot 
studies in a _dozen nations have 
shown feat deaths can be reduced 


beakh workers are trained to use: 
antiWbtics. But although 60 coun- 
. tries have drawn up plans against 
poEumonla.^ "feiere is aa yet little 
sigh of-action.on the necessary 
stale," says, fee report "Costly, 
useless 1 drags Qontinue to be mor- 
ketod'fcovfey village and heigh- 
Jjothood: in fee ; developing 
world,": says Grant, "yet fee- 
cheap. antibiotics 7 required to 
attack the biggest single killer of 

rflp njnrWe i<UUiiu>u. .... t_l* - _ 


nude available to those wbo need 
them." ' .. 

Similarly, almost fetee mimon 
children ctmtinue. to'die each year 
from diarrhoea! dteease, : :.even 
though most-could be saved by 
fee simple technique o f oral rehy- 


dration therapy. "If the victims: 
were the sons and daughter* of 
better-off or more influential pair- ; 
ents," says Grant, "then it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine them dying at 
such a rote .25 years after fee dis- 
covery of an effective and low-.. 
cost remedy." 

The goal of a basic education 
for every child is threatened.by ; 
high drop-out rates. Over 90 per¬ 
cent of fee developing world's • 
children start primary school, but 
less than two thirds stay at school 
for even four years. 

The total extra cost of reaching 
all of fee year 2000 goals is esti¬ 
mated. at approximately $25 bil¬ 
lion a year. Tbis is a small price 
to pay" says Grant, “for a pro- 
- gramme, .that would protect. fee’-. 
Jives and fee normal growth".of 
the great majority of fee develop¬ 
ing world's children—-wife, all 
that' tins would mean for their 
nations’ futures." - 

"The reason these problems are 
not • being' more rapidly over¬ 
come," continues the report, -“is • 
not because the task is too'diffi-" 
cult or ^ expensive,- ir Js 
because it is not being given suf- • 
ficient pribriiy. And.' that is 
because those affected are almost 
exclusively fee poorest and.least ... 
politically influential people on 
earth.".- fT- ; 

At present, UNICEF estimates : 
that only about 10 percent "of go v¬ 
ernment spending in the develop-. " 
ing worldi+and . only about" 1 
lOpercem of all international aid 
for cfc ve to pme nt—Ls directly.' 
devoted, to fee basics-adequate ' 
food, safe water.. basic health • 
care, primary education, and fam* ': 
ily planning. The proportitm 
shraild rise quickly to 20 percent 
Of. government expenditures arid '• 
20 percent of aid " says Grant 
. Issues wlflch are toig terin, ^; :: 
of primary interest fo the poor,', 
nave always perched precariously ' 
on national- and htiematiotflf' V- 
agradasi! but the UNICEF report- - 7 
srgoes fear if fee: very- ww&i'- 
asppets of, poverty copfeauod-to.- ^ 
be ignored, feen they , will cause 
' increasing’ problems of. social " 
diyisiori. political instability, envi- * 


• , . 7 - — 

gradual dwindling-* of .fee presets 

oppommity. for progress towards 
democracy. L "From fen •" conse¬ 
quences of Such a failure, M ^ays 
die report,: "no country v north or 
south, rich or poor . 'would -be 
injnmne. H B . 
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A S _ THE STAR ,7 

Everything you ever wanted 
to know about Christmas 


A Special Sh opping and Activities Guide 

Prepared by Mahmoud Pares 

CHRISTMAS 

A message of peace and joy 


to the world 


THE TRADITION of "Joy to the 
world" marks the universal spirit 
of Christmas. For many, persons, 
it is simply a holiday for parents 
and family gatherings, and above 
all a time for peace and goodwill, 
sharing and forgiveness. 

Christians regard Christmas as 
such a holiday, for the birth of 
Jesus Christ gave brought a new 
spirit of joy into the world. From 
the first recounting of the story of 
the nativity, man has celebrated 
this significant occasion, not only 
in words but in ait, song, dance 
and drama, and has even created 
special symbolic holiday foods. 
Religious customs from all coun¬ 
tries have been added through the 
centuries, making Christmas 
today the greatest religious festi¬ 
val in the world. 

And for the children, what 
could be more exciting during 
this special time than a visit from 
Santa Claus? 

The beloved image of Santa 
Claus as that fat, jolly, bearded 
old man who gives presents to all 
the good children derives from 
the person of Sankt Nicolas, an 
austere looking fourth century 
Christian bishop from Myra (in 


present day Turkey). Although 
many traditions have grown up 
about this man, little is known 
about him, apart from the fact 
that he was noted for his good 
works. He was a very popular 
saint among the Easton Chris - 
bans, and in the West he became 
known as the patron saint of chil¬ 
dren, through some fanciful elab¬ 
orations of his kindness. Swedish 
children know of him as a mar - 
ried man who 
could never 
have a family of 
his own, and t*® 

therefore prom- 

feed to make all ’ ^Sr>s 3 
the good chil- 

dren in the . ySS& g* 

world happy. 

FoDdoric tra- jSjlFY \ 

dition about *-- : ———- 

Santa Claus var¬ 
ies throughout the world. Most 
children are taught to believe that 
Santa Claus lives far away in the 
north, in Lappland. He has a toy- 
making factory where he works 
with a gang of elves. When 
Christmas day draws near, he 
gathers his reindeers to take him 
on his sleigh around the world. 


passing presents to all (he good 
children. In Britain, children 
believe that be slides down the 
chimney and leaves the gifts 
under the Christmas tree or 
inside special Christmas stock¬ 
ings, winch are often hung at the 
end of the child's bed. 

Many customs evolve around 
him. Children leave gifts of food 
and drink for him and his elves. 
Millions of little ones throughout 

_ _ the globe write 

E'E.* letters to him, 

hoping for a spe- 
a? dal gift or treat 
As time passes 
by, they 

• Jjrv patiently await 
Spl - Ms co min g with 

■fs$ 0 >p "v; high expecta- 

" tions, hoping 

--- s that their wishes 

will be granted. 
Santa Claus has become such a 
popular figure that without him 
no Christinas would be complete. 

When asking Christmas chil¬ 
dren to comment on their ideas 
about Christmas, they discussed 
the topic with enthusiasms. Sur¬ 


prisingly, their impressions were 
more realistic than simple fairy 


greatest attraction. "We celebrate 
Christmas because this is when 


tales and folklore. A chorus of Jesus was bom and I think he 
young voices expressed that all likes it when we make a big 


they really wished for at this time 
of year was for peace on earth 
that everybody 
would be able to 
live a happy life 
and that nobody 
would have to go 
hungry. "Some¬ 
times," said Dana, 
aged 10 , "1 wish 
that the Christmas 
spirit would last 
all year, then 
maybe there would be no more 
fighting and no more problems. 1 
wish people could live in har¬ 
mony with each other." Her 
classmate Ramzi said, "It is true 
that we all fight sometimes, but 
adults always tell us that this is 
wrong, and that we must talk 
about our problems. If we can. 
why can't they? 

For die younger ones, serious 
subjects were of little impor¬ 
tance. To them, a visit from Santa 
Clans would be the holiday's 





party. I like it too because I also 
get presents and that never hap¬ 
pens 
when it's 
anybody 
else's 
birthday 
I 

believe 
the 
Santa 
Claus, 
be 

always comes to visit me. 1 try 
hard to be good all the year 
because everybody knows that 
Santa doesn't like naughty chil¬ 
dren," said Lina, aged five. 

Viktor is counting the days 
until Christmas. "I helped to 
make my sister's fist to Santa 
because she cannot write, but you 
know girls, they always want 
silly things. For me, I have asked 
Santa if I can join him on his nip 
this year because I like fat trans¬ 
portation and 1 have never been ; 
outside Amman even though I 
am seven, 1 also wish that they 
would put a film about Santa on 
TV." 

Children are remarkably posi¬ 
tive About Christmas; they see it 
as a time when good can over¬ 
come evil and when love can 
overcome hate. They also see it 
as a fan time in which everyone 
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f 20 - 40 % ' 

Household Gifts 
& Ladies' Shoes 

‘rtyafifuf "peativc Smoo* 

Amman-Shmetsanl-Grind lays Bldg. Tel. 669457 

Christmas Eve Services 

Will be held at Mount Nebo on 
December 24th, 1993, at 8.00 pm. 
All are welcome 
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THE NAME Christmas comes 
from the Old English Castes 
maesse, which meant "Christ's 
Mass," and developed as Chris¬ 
tian festival on 25 December, 
commemorating the birth of 
Jesus Christ. According to a 
Roman almanac, the Christian 
festival of Christinas was cele¬ 
brated in Rome by AD 336. In 
die Eastern pan of the Roman 
Empire, however, a festival on 6 
January commemorated the man¬ 
ifestation of God in both the birth 
and the baptism of Jesus, except 
in Jerusalem, where only the 
birth was celebrated. During the 
4th century the celebration of 
Christ's birth on 25 December 
was gradually adopted by most 
Eastern churches. In Jerusalem, 
opposition of Christinas lasted 
longer, but it was subsequently 
accepted. In the Armenian church 
Christmas was never accepted; 
Christ’s birth is celebrated on 6 
January. 

The traditional customs con¬ 
nected with Christmas have 
developed from several sources 
as a result of the coincidence of 
the celebration of the birth of 
Christ with the pagan agricultural 
and solar observances at mid¬ 
winter. In the Roman world the 
Saturnalia (17 December ) was a 
time of merry making and 
exchange of gifts. December 25 
was also regarded as the birth 
date of the Iranian mystery god 
Mithra. the Sun Of Righteous¬ 
ness. On the Roman New Year 
(first January ), houses were dec¬ 
orated with greenery and lights, 
and gifts were given to children 
and the poor. To these obser¬ 
vances were added the German 
and Celtic Yule riles when the 
Teutonic tribes penetrated into 
Gaul. Britain and central Europe. 
Food and good fellowship, the 
Yule log and Yule cakes, green¬ 
ery and fir trees, gifts and greet¬ 
ings all commemorated different 
aspects of this festive season. 
Fires and lights, symbols of 
warmth and lasting life, have 
always been associated with the 
winter festival, both pagan and 
Christian. 

Christmas traditions, such as 
the sending of Christmas cards 
and the decorating of trees have 
similarly interesting back¬ 
grounds. The practice of sending 
Christmas cards, as an expression 
of goodwill has been followed by 
all .Englishrjspssfcing. countries. 


1843. The design was of a family 
party, beneath which were the 
words "A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to You." 

The Christmas tree is an ever¬ 
green decorated with lights and 
ornaments as a part of the sea¬ 
son's festivities. 

The use of evergreen trees as a 
symbol of eternal life was an 
ancient custom of the Egyptians. 
Chinese and Hebrews. Tree wor¬ 
ship, common among the pagan 
European, survived after their 
conversion to Christianity in the 
Scandinavian custom of decorat¬ 
ing the bouse and bam with ever¬ 
greens at the New Year to scare 
away the devil and of setting up 
a tree for the birds during Christ¬ 
mas-time; it survived fun her in 
the custom of putting a tree at the 
entrance of or inside a house. 

The modern Christmas tree 
originated in Germany, as a prop 
in a medieval play about Adam 
and Eve (Paradise tree) The Ger¬ 
mans set up this tree on 24 
December, the religious feast day 
of Adam and Eve. They hung 
wafers on it (symbolizing the 
host), which were later replaced 
by cookies. Candles were added 
as a symbol of Christ. In the 
same room was the Christmas 
pyramid, a triangular construc¬ 
tion of wood, with shelves for 
Christmas figurines, evergreens, 
candles, and a star. By the 16th 
century, the Christmas pyramid 
and Paradise tree had merged, 
becoming the Christmas tree. 


The Victorian tree was deco¬ 
rated with candiles, candies and 
fancy cakes hung from the 
branches by ribbon and by paper 
chains. 

Brought to America by Ger¬ 
man settlers in as early as the 
17ih century. Christmas trees 
were the height of fashion by the 
19th century. In China and 
Japan. Christmas trees intro¬ 
duced by US missionaries in the 
19th and 20th centuries, were 
decorated with intricate paper 
designs. 

AUSTRALIA 

TRUFFLES 

60 g butter 
2 tbsp milk 
4 tbsp sugar 
1 tbsp coffee powder 

1 tbsp cocoa 

6 drops vanilla 

2 cups coconut plus extra for 
rolling truffles 

Boil butler, milk and sugar, 
Then add other ingredients. Roll 
into small balls and toss in extra 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Mince Pies 
(19th Century) 

Continued on page S 


YOUR BEST X-MAS PRESENT 

PALESTINIAN EMBROIDERY 

Traditional "Fallahi" cross-stitch 
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letVi^RcJ’a lesson from these chil - 1 
dren and hope, like them, for a 
very merry Christmas and a 


duced prints with religious 
themes in the Middle Ages, the 
first Christmas card, as the term 


' * A fashionable collection 
of assorted gifts from 
Italy 

* Original TEXAS BOOTS 

* Italian men's shirts & 
pullovers 

N.B. I fie have a special gift 
wrapping and boxing department 

rZfytyty *p64Uue SeOAoet 

Amman-Shmefsani-Grindlays Bldg .-Tel. 669457 


happy New Year, in which all of j s now understood, is believed to 


our dreams can be fulfilled. 


have been designed in England in 


m... Wtfpd Kamel Kcn&c&cmd Tania Tamari Nosir • 
The- book J1 ls-'avaiiabie-iri ;English, Arabic & German 
Sole distributors: 

ALFARIS PUBLISHING & DISTRIBUTION CO. 
TEL: 605432 - FAX 685501 
P.O.BOX 9157, Amman- 11191 - JORDAN 
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The ‘Best ‘Way ‘To 

Celebrate The (Holiday 

Q Ci) 


9{zw year 
.Activities j 


nas and New 
r activities 

\S CAROLS, Santa 
:gg nog - the season’s 
hav c begun at the 
i Amman. 

:nda is filled with 
everyone. From the 
tarty, a real treat filled 
nd Santa’s gifts, to a 
mantic Christmas Eve 
ic elegant atmosphere 
ilusia rcstaumai. 
ristmns shop in 
s all kinds of goodies, 
pudding, and choco- 
nd sunt as. Hone-made 
urkev with yuour own 
Huffing can delivered 

irC. , 

celebrations do noi 
Chrisums Day lunch 
e shop carries the tes- 
hcr. and of course, a 
;jnta for the children, 
s carols from the Bap- 
Handbcll Choir can 
j m ihc lobby a day 


At the Celebrated Turino Club Restaurant 
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A New years Eve 

Dinner 
31. Dec- 93 


* Cotillon 
*DJ 

•k Quality Repro mnsic 
■* Special Effects Jr J 


Christmas Eve 

Dinner 
24 Dec. ‘93 

Club Restaurant 
816690 Sweifieh t > JU 


Christmas 

Activities 


Christmas ‘Eve 
(Dinner 1001 Nights 

Celebrate this occasion 
with Aida Abu Jouda 


Npio Tear's 

yjy Count (Dovm (Dec 26 - 30 

Delight yourself with a special 
open buffet from the Holy Land 
at the Coffee Shop. 


New Tear s 
Eve Andalusia 

Toast in with style and enjoy 
great live entertainment with 
Tony Khalassy. 


king for a dilfcr- 
etiniion die New 
i) Chinese. China 
special Holulav 
m itiis last da. v ° r 

iMjm of ill* K 
., 11 . in the collec 
Tiul Arabic and c 

: ,>1 break Lt* 1 -»™ 
tin- H’ccial pidj 
at the coftee > 1 ^>P 
tatn<l> ^ 

hv r °"> 


•feds 2 


JD 20 per j 
personJL 


Christmas Eve 
(DinnerAndalusia 
Enjoy a romantic 
candlelit dinner with 
Tony Khalassy. 

Christmas (Day 

J Lunch Andalusia 

Celebrate Christmas Day 
& Enjoy a great feast. 

Christmas (Day 
\._J Lunch Coffee Shop 
Continue Celebrating with 
Santa's presents for children 
& our special buffet. 


gSmd 


NgwTears 
Eve (Dinner (Dance 

Dance all night at the 
Jordan Ballroom and enjoy 
live entertainment with 
Sonya Attia & Timar. 

!fiist (Breakfast Of 
The Tear 4 am.-11 am* 
Start 1994 with our wonderful 
breakfast at the Coffee Shop. 

fp\ Ttar s (Day (Brunch 
Coffee Shop 

Enjoy a special * Pick Me Up " 
brunch with live entertainment 
by Tony Khalassy. 


Splendour, Splendour Every Where! 


Forte Grand Amman: Queen Noor Street - Shmeisani Tel. 696511 
Forte Grand Hotels also in Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, Cairo, Casablanca, Dubai 
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Mincemeat 
The white of an egg 
250 g of self-raising flour 
150 gm of lard 
1/2 leaspon of sal' 

Place flour and salt in a bowL 
Cut fat into small squares and stir 
into flour with a knife. (DO NOT 
rub in) adding a tittle cold water 
at a time, mix to stiff paste. With 
floured hands, lift out onto a 
floured surface and roll out into a 
strip. Fold it into three. Turn one 
of the open ends towards >ou and 
roll out again. Do this three 
times. Leave for 15 minutes 
before using. 

Take puff pastry and role it out to 
the thickness of about a quarter 
of an inch, and line some good- 
sized pany pans wit it; fill them 
with mincemeat cover with pas¬ 
try and cut it off all around close 
to the edge of the lin. Put pie> in 
a brisk oven and hjkc for twenty- 
five minutes For a glazed look. 


paint with egg white before 
cooking. Or. if you prefer, 
when cooked sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Mince pies 
can be reheated at any time by 
popping them in the oven for 
about ten minutes, and thy will 
be as good as if freshly made. 

FRANCE 

WHITE NIGHT 
SERVES 6-8 

250 gm plain chocolate 
300 g chestnut puree 
200 ml cream 
50 g butter 
4 egg whites 

3 soup spoons of rum 

4 leaves of gelatine 
125 g almonds 

2 sachets of vanilla sugar 

Toss almonds undl golden then 
allow to cool. Soak gealdne in 
cold water to soften. Pour cream 
into a casserole and bring to boil. 
Break chocolate into small pieces 
and add to cream. Remove from 
heat and leave cboclate to melt in 
the warm cream. Smooth with a 
spatula, Drain gelatine, add to 
mixture and mix together, then 
add butter. Leave to cool. Add 
rum and chestnut puree, then mix 
again. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
adding vanilla sugar until smooth 
and glossy. Pour into casserole 
and stir. Line a dessert mould 
then pour in mixture. Freeze for 
2-4 hours until set 
Before serving, plunge mould 
into warm water for two seconds, 
remove lining. Decorate with 
almonds, or icing for a Christ¬ 
massy effect. 


RUSSIA 

(Siberia and Northern 
Russia) 

Pelmenf (Dumplings) 

Dought: 350 g plain flour 
I egg 

enough water to make a Arm 
dough 
1 tsp salt 

Riling: 150g minced meat 
1 finely chopped onion 
Salt to taste 

Fresh ground black pepper 

Mix 
flour, 
egg and 
water 
to make 

a Arm 
dough. 

Knead 

lightly and put in fridge for 1/2 
hour, then roll thinly and cut into 
circles. Fry onions lightly, add 
minced meat, salt and pepper. 
Put a small knob of filling on the 
one side of each circle of dough. 
Fold the free side over and pinch 
edges together to form a half¬ 
moon shape. Sprinkle with some 
flour. Freeze them on a tray, then 
put into plastic bags. 

Note: Pblmeni must be frozen 
before they are cooked. Place 
Pelmeni into boiling water, 
straight from the freezer. 
Remove from water, as they rise. 
Pelmeni can be served with but¬ 
ter or vinegar, sour cream, or 
with grated cheese, mustard or 
youghurL They can be served 
fried as welL 
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New Way Shirts 


WINTER COLLECTION 93194 

New Way Jeans 


C# 


tj PuntoBlancoKintWear 

| timberland 

Opening on Friday 

« - 

£ Akkad center. Gardens Street tel. 695841 Amman 
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IMC International Markets Corp. 
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Christmas card Inventor's 
works live on '■■■■' 


By Carl Schoettler 

LONDON—As Christmas 

approached in 1S43. a young 
civil servant named Henry Cole 
found himself too busy to write 
the traditional holiday letter to 
absent friends and family—so be 
invented the Christmas card. 

Cole hired John Callcott Hor¬ 
sley, a young artist, to work up a 
design. He {Minted up a thousand, 
sent some, sold some and took 
his place in the history of Christ¬ 
mas. commerce and trivia. 

About a dozen of his caids sur¬ 
vive. The Victoria and Albert 
MuseumfV&G) has one and it's 
the centerpiece of its exhibit cele¬ 
brating the 150th anniversary of 
the Christmas card. 

"It was out of this card, this 
very small card, more like a post 
card, that a multibiltion dollar 
industry rose, which is all over 
the world." marvels Ron Parkin¬ 
son, V&A's curator of painting 
who organized the exhibit. 

Indeed, about 1.5 billion 
Christmas cards will be mailed in 
Britain this year. Americans will 
exchange more than 2.7 billion. 


Sir Henry Cole came to be 
known after be was knighted, 
sold his first cards for a shilling, 
which was a lot. "In 1843 a shil¬ 
ling would have bought you din¬ 
ner". says Parkinson. 

Sir Henry was a most eminent 
Victorian. He helped develop 
Britain's railroad, its postal ser¬ 
vice, the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 

Horsley's design for the first 
card looks a bit like an altar piece 
triptych. The second Christmas 
card didn't appear undl 1848 and 
it looked pretty- much like Sir 
Henry's. 

The first American card— 
apparently the third overall—was 
created in 1850 by the advertise¬ 
ment department of the RH Pease 
'Temple of Fancy" department 
store in Albany, New York. The 
Christmas card really took off as 
a commercial idea in the 1850s 
and 1860s. 

The first greeting card manu¬ 
facturers had made Valentines for 
years, so the first commercial 
Christmas cards look just like 
Valentines with paper lace, sum¬ 
mer flowers, gold and silver 


papers. . . ; 

But by ibe. 1870s, seasonal 
motifs such as Christmas trees, 
holly, robins and mistletoe began 
appearing", he said. . 

But Father Christmas, Santa 
Claus, was an American inven¬ 
tion. "Yes," says Parkinson: : 
Thomas Nast invented . the 
chubby. red-cheeked, faH- 
bearded Father Christmas. 

Beatrix Potter's plump, cuddly,- 
anthropomorphic bunny rabbits 
first appeared on Christmas.' 

” .... -- . - 

Among the contemporary 
designs is a selection from the. 
US company Hallmark, called j 
here "the undisputed world leader 
in the social expression industry^' 

In a presidential card from. 
1958, Ike and Mamie Eisenhower 
wear matching Santa Clans suits: 

The mosi poignant card in the 
show is the 1963 Kennedy Presi¬ 
dential card, a triumphant angel 
sounding a trumpet, painted by 
John F. Kennedy. The president, 
of course, was assassinated in 
November 1963. ■ 

LA Tiroes-Washington Post 
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Santa's Own Menu 

Christmas Lunch buffet 


in JSBStSAmi- on Sat 25 Dec 
Christmas Dinner bifffet 

in on Sat 25 Dec 
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* APPETIZERS 

Exotic Salad. 

Iceburg Salad with Hot Walnut Sauce. 

& Chicken Salad with Tarragon & Grapes. 

A mirror of chicken , cheese, roastbeef cold cuts 
assorted arable mezseh. 

MAIN COURSE 

Whole Roasted Turkey with Potatoes & Cranberry 
Sauce with Herbs & Hazel Nuts Stuffing . 

Roast Beef with Brown Gravy Sauce. . 
Paupiettes of Sole Stuffed with Prawns 

Mushroom cooked in White Wine.SjT*"* 

DESSERTS, 

Buche De Noel^ jAjmf 

Christmas Pudding. 

Fruit Salad. ' 

BEVERAGE ON BUFFET 

Mulled red wine. 

Price: JD 7.000++ 

Children :JD 3300++ 


F lease call Jar reservations 
i el. 0S967112 -000140 
Shemeisani - ne.xf to Si^hi X Sound 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 

JORDAN 


Year’s Extravaganza 


e 1994 in elegant ambiance and i 
f festivities well into the morning. 

< AL-MUKHTAR 
BALLROOM 




"T^eTafid dance the year away. 


WeVe planned a spectacular show featuring tha^. 
KathemAt SaheriSt t^banese singer SipSu,. 




A New Year's Eve pMffeaturing a 

Spanish ^amenco show, Lebanese singer Suzan Semaan 
# and the Five Flnber^ Band.^ 


RESTAUR/ 


A spectacular New Year^^eLdinner: . 


DJ dance music bnngs 
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THE GALLERY 

HOTEL JORDAN INTERCONTINENTAL 


AND BEST WISHES 
FOR 
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Jigsaw Puzzle 


: . (for all ages ) ; > 

AVMLAffiUEfOR THE FIRST TIME IN JORDAN 
„ made of non-toxic polyethelene * f 

l " ‘ . Featuring T : 

; The White House 'Ct Victorian House 1 
Sr The OM Mansion * The Capital Washington: 
• - Paris Pont Neuf JV Cit) Hall . ^ 

^ Victorian Avenue ☆ Chateau Ftontcnsic 
'Ar School dr Park . ‘£s 

. i2r The Reviera ft Citadel on the Lake 
ptasmany others 


The Items Wifi Be On Display' For The First Tim? 

^ • ; At 

The Orthodox Chib Christmas 
7 Shopping 

On Thursday & Friday December 9,10,1995 
For orders pSease caR- Mmjaneh Trading : 




FANOUS JEWELRY CENTRE 

Exquisite gifts for happy occasions 
Merry X-mas and a Happy New Yeari 

T4.697730/1. Fax. 697732 
SHineisani Amman 



Don't miss .the Bar.i Hamida 

Christmas Special 

at 

The Bani Hamida House 

from Deo. 5 - 24 
8 a.m. - 6 p.m. : 
daily., except Fridays 

A variety of small gift items 
are available. 

Tel.: 658696 
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Almost nothing left in Mostar 
after months of shelling 


By R^y Gutman 

MOSTAR, Bosnia- 

Herzegovina—In a fly-infested 
ward of the makeshift hospital, 
12-year-old Arael Demic lies in a 
coma. His eyes roll from wall to 
ceiling, but he cannot move, for 
his arm is tied to the bedframe. 

A shell struck his house in 
early September, and shrapnel 
damaged bis head and wounded 
his mother in the stomach. She is 
recuperating at home, because 
the packed facility has no free 
beds. 

Unlike most people in this 
besieged city. Amel at least is 
being fed regularly—through 
tubes. For the rest of the more 
than 50,000 mostly Muslim resi¬ 
dents, more than half refugees, 
there is almost nothing left after 
seven months of blockade and 
artillery shelling by hardline 
Croats from Herzegovina. 

At least two or three people die 
each day of starvation or disease 
compounded by malnutrition— 
the weak, the elderly, the iU, the 
diabetics. Hundreds of artillery 
shells fired from the western, 
mostly Croat, side of the Neretva 
River hit the predominantly Mus¬ 
lim old town on the river's east 
bank night and day, killing up to 
eight people daily and wounding 
up to 30. Every house, every 
building is on the front line. 

Only a year ago, Croats and 
Muslims fought together against 
the Serb-led Yugoslav army. 
Now, they are locked in a death 
struggle, battling in what has 
become an ail-out civil war. 
Mostar is the biggest prize. 

The old town is a scene of wan¬ 
ton destruction recalling Vuko- 
var, die eastern Croat city 
destroyed by Serbia during the 
Serbo-Croat war of 1991. Com¬ 
pared with East Mostar. even Sar¬ 
ajevo looks intact. 

Yet top officials and ordinary 
citizens here are not about to sur¬ 
render Mostar. 

"No one in history has suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying an entire 


people," said Ismail Klaric. the 
mayor. "They (the Croats) can’t 
destroy everything. They can 
destroy life. It is the most we can 
lose. They cannot destroy our 
pride." 

Klaric was formerly a lop man¬ 
ager at Sokol, the Mostar-based 
aircraft manufacturer. He fled 
here from his home on the river's 
west bank, carrying his aged 
mother, in June. 

Defiance also sums up the atti¬ 
tude of the Herzegovina Croats. 
Commander Slobodan Praljak 
justified the destruction of (he 
old town on the grounds that 
Britain leveled Dresden during 
World War H. and the United 
States used the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. "The 
Western countries have no 
grounds to claim moral superior¬ 
ity." he said. 

He made no apologies for sev¬ 
ering land routes into central 
Bosnia, leaving more than one 
million civilians in a desperate 
struggle against starvation in 
winter. ”1 did it,” the chief of 
staff said in an interview shortly 
before he was ousted last month- 
"War is war. Civil war is always 
a total war." 

Dresden and Hiroshima are fit¬ 
ting images for what is left of 
this showpiece of Ottoman 
Empire architecture. Nine build¬ 
ings out of 10 have been 
destroyed, two-thirds in the latest 
fighting, according to Suleyman 
Budakovic, Bosnian military 
commander. On 9 November, 
with a volley of more than 40 
shells, the Croat artillery brought 
down the graceful old stone 
bridge over the river that gave 
the city its name and was its 
symbol. It had stood for 427 
years. 

"It was viewed as a military 
target." said an aide to Herzego¬ 
vina Croat leader Male Bohan. 

Today there is no escape for 
Muslims in the modem section of 
Mostar under Croatian Defense 
Council contraL But residents 
and refugees say they want to 
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Mostar; Once a showpiece of Ottoman Empire architecture 


live once again with Croats and 
Serbs. 

"We want Mostar for all citi¬ 
zens. We don't want an ethnic 
state. The only state is a civil 
state. I personally would be a 
poorer man without Serbs and 
Croats," said Klaric. 

It is an extraordinary vision 
under the circumstances. Serbs 
and Croats have seen to it thar 
there are no shops, running 
water, electricity supply or com¬ 
munications with the outside 
world from the old town. To buy 
an egg. at a cost of a week's sal¬ 
ary if there were salaries here, 
one must hike 14 hours in each 
direction across a mountain path 
to JablanJca, which has a 
farmer's market. 

Yet East Mostar functions. 
Until supplies ran out in October, 
the city's soup kitchen fed 
35.000 people daily. Radio 


Mostar beams a 250-watt signal 
16 hours a day; its anti-war mes¬ 
sage and multi-ethnic pop music 
annoy (he Croats, who constantly 
try to jam it. station employees 
say. 

"I don't hate all Croats. I don't 
think all Croats are I Js iasha." said 
one young female employee, 
referring to the Croatian fascist 
regime during World War D. 
"And all Muslims are not good. 
There are Muslim criminals." 
Radio Mosutr's employees don’t 
give their names on or off air. 
Most fled from the mostly Croat 
west bank to the old Muslim 
quarter on the east bank and fear 
for relatives left on the other side. 

Praljak defended the siege of 
Mostar and the entire war against 
Muslims as a "Karapf am 
Lebensraum" (German for "battle 
for livin® space"), a phrase not 
heard in Europe since Adolf Hit- 




ler’s Third Reich. He was refer¬ 
ring to the ethnic imbalance 
caused by the flood of mainly 
Muslim refugees from Serb- 
conquered northern and eastern 
Bosnia into regions Croats had 
dominated for centuries. 

Nationalists among the Herzeg¬ 
ovina Croats have long aspired to 
annex their mostly barren terri¬ 
tory to neighboring Croatia, mak¬ 
ing Mostar the Croat regional 
capital even though Croats made 
up just 34 percent of the popula¬ 
tion- just behind the Muslims, 
who bad 35. 

Yet an ethnically pure city is 
unimaginable. Mostar had the 
highest intermarriage rate in Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, about 35 
percent. 

Praljak" s most astonishing 
claim had an almost racist over¬ 
tone. namely that "Europe does 
not want a Muslim state." 


Klaric bad a ready answer. 
"The world wanted to sanction a 
division of Bostna-Herzegovina 
between Serbs and Croats. But it 
was a mistake. Nobody reckoned 
with the Muslim people when 
they decided to split Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. And we are the rel¬ 
evant people." 

He was baffled by the attitudes 
of West European leaders. "We 
are European Muslims," he said. 
"We are educated people. We are' 
the most educated people in tins 
area. We are part of Europe and 
the world. 1 ask, is tins Europe 
the real Europe?" 

In airless cellars where they 
sleep three to a bed, Muslim refu¬ 
gees who fled from the predomi¬ 
nantly Croat west bank fauddle.in 
fear of the constant shelling and 
snipping. Here, too, the attitude is 
one of defiance and a claim to be 
defending the civil rights of a 
modem state. 

"We are a European people,” 
said Enver Salmanovic, 37, a 
computer programmer, sur¬ 
rounded by bis wife and two 
teenage sons in an apartment 
bouse basement where 40 people 
now live. "We are not savages." 

Arael Demic. 20, is at the 
makeshift hospital, a shelling tar¬ 
get with rudimentary sanitary 
conditions, every day after doing 
his military duty wailing for his 
little brother, Amel, to wake up. 

Even Arael hopes for reconcili¬ 
ation. "The HVO (Croat Army) 
wants to kill civilians." be said. 1 
am a soldier, but I would not do 
tiring like that" He said he does 
not seek revenge for the maiming 
of his brother. "I would like to 
bring them here to court to 
answer for it,” he said. "1 don’t 
want to kill them." 

His brother is likely to remain 
in a coma until he dies. There 
was so much damage from the 
shrapnel and the internal bleeding 
that he is unlikely to recover, an 
International Rescue Committee 
staff aide sard. ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
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Living, and dying, by the 
numbers in China 


By Lena EL Sun 

BEIJING—This is ihe time of 
year that Zhao Jiaying dreads. A 
deputy director of Beijing's Traf¬ 
fic Management Bureau, his per¬ 
formance for the entire year will 
be judged on one issue come 31 
December Did the city exceed 
its quota of traffic deaths? 

"If during December we don't 
have any big accidents, we'll 
come under quota.” he said. 

China’s most widely known 
quota is for childbinhs. limiting 
each family, in most cases, to 
only one. But quotas extend to 
virtually every aspect of Chinese 
life. There are quotas for blood 
donation, quotas for the number 
of children permitted to flunk a 
grade, even quotas for the density 
of flies permitted in public toilets. 

During the political purges of 
the post, such as the anti-rightist 
campaign in the late 1950s, each 
work unit had to turn in a quota 
of "rightists"—pressure ’ that 
resulted in the persecution of 
thousands of people 

The end of the year is when all 
the accounting is done. Depend¬ 
ing on the category in question, 
falling short of. or exceeding, a 
quota is punishable with stiff 


By Eleanor Randolph 

NEW YORK—In the autumn of 
1843, a popular young writer 
named Charles Dickens wanted 
to shake out the pockets of Eng¬ 
land's fat, contented burghers and 
make them share with those shiv¬ 
ering in the not-so-merry slums 
of Victorian England. 

That fall, the 31-year-o!d Dick¬ 
ens, renowned for such serial 
navels as The Picbvick Papers 
and Oliver Twist, had visited 
Samuel Starey's Field Lane 
Ragged School, a sad. filthy place 
where teachers tried to educate 
children from London's worst 
streets and tenements. To help 
keep the young from sliding auto¬ 
matically into crime and disease. 
Dickens thought about giving 
fiery speeches or writing a 
pamphlet titled "An Appeal to the 
People of England on Behalf of 
the Poor Man’s Child." 

Instead, he wrote a short fable 
called A Christmas Carol in 
Prose,’ being a Chest story of 
Christmas. Within a few days of 
its publication on 19 December 
1843. all 6.000 copies had been 
SOldOUL 

A Christmas Carol became 
both an instant and durable suc¬ 
cess, and Dickens created the one 
man who has probably done more 
for Yuletide charity than all the 


fines. 

The fixation with quotas 
reflects the Chinese passion for 
numbers and the bureaucratic 
need to quantify everything in 
the management of a country as 
large as China's. Even as the 
country makes the transition to a 
free-market capitalist economy, 
the system of quotas shows how 
difficult it is for China to wean 
itself from old central planning 
methods. It is also a manifesta¬ 
tion of something more 
fundamental. 

"It’s pretty basic to the whole 
communist philosophy that man 
has to control the world,” said 
longtime Beijing resident 
Michael Crook. The late Chair¬ 
man Mao's writings and poetry, 
for example, are full of the theme 
of man conquering the heavens 
and nature, he said. 

What this means is that China 
not only sets quotas for things 
that are in the realm of human 
control and planning, such as 
steel and grain production. It also 
tries to regulate those things that 
by their very nature are acciden¬ 
tal. "They're dealing with proba¬ 
bility as if probabilities could be 
reduced to certainties." he said. 

in Beijing, authorities set quo¬ 


tas every year for the maximum 
number of deaths allowed for 
traffic fatalities, carbon monox¬ 
ide poisoning, food poisoning, 
death by fire, industrial accidents 
and drownings. Taking the previ¬ 
ous years' fatalities as a base, the 
quotas are then apportioned to 
the various districts and to the 
work units within each district. 

Take traffic deaths. With 
700,000 motorized vehicles and 
seven million bicycles, traffic 
fatalities are one of Beijing's 
biggest problems. The death rate 
of eight per 10,000 cars is more 
than double that in New York. 

Last winter, just before the end 
of the year. Crook noticed a sig¬ 
nificant increase in traffic police 
on Beijing streets. 

"It was explained to me that 
Beijing had used up its entire 
annual quota of traffic fatalities, 
and that (Beijing Mayor) Chen 
Xitong and various leaders had 
issued dour warnings that there 
were to be no more." he said. 

But last year was a bad year, 
with 497 traffic deaths—55 over 
quota—according to deputy 
director Zhao. 

This year the quota Is 476 
deaths. As of the end of Novem¬ 
ber. there hod already been 410. 


Zhao is keeping his fingers 
crossed. 

"Sometimes there’s a misunder¬ 
standing. How can you have a 
quota for dead people?" he said. 
"We don'L We're trying to keep 
the death rate down. We don't by 
to fiU the quota. We try to reduce 
the quota." 

Individual work units— 
government offices, schools, 
companies—that exceed their 
quota for traffic fatalities are pen¬ 
alized from 5.090 to 20,000 yuan 
(about S575 to S2J00). Bonuses 
for managers are cul a yellow 
sign criticizing, the unit is bung at 
the entrance, and the leader of the 
unit has to make a public self- 
criticism that is then published in 
the newspaper, he said. 

For health authorities, the pres¬ 
sure is even greater. 

"We're allowed to have only 
one person die from food poison¬ 
ing this yea: for the whole city." 
explained Wang Yi. w ho handies 
the subject for the municipal 
health bureau. 

In -991. "our quota was two. 
and we met our quota," he 
quipped. Ti -992, our quota was 
two but we only hod ere death, 
and that's how the quota for this 
year was set. We have great con¬ 


fidence that we 
won’t exceed the 
quota this year 
because the peak 
of food poisoning 
has passed." 

Although Beij¬ 
ing's population 
is growing, some 
quotas keep 
going down. The 
quota for drown¬ 
ings. for example, 
has plunged from 
100 in 1988 to 
36 for 1993. 

"This year, we 
exceeded a little 
bit.” said Sun 
Zhanpo, w’ho 
heads the city's 
Office of Swim¬ 
ming Safety. 

"There were 47." 

Some quotas 
are hard to fill 
such as autopsies, j 
blood donations 
and military 
recruitment. 

"Chinese don't » 
like corpses to be 
cut open." said 
Yoo Hong, director "Will they meet their quotas 
of the city health 
bureau's medical 

administration meet the denum 

office. "It's the one quota we longstanding Ch 

have difficulty meeting." ditions, few pea 

in Beijing, 20 autopsies should "Hardly anybod 

be performed for every 100 fiy. so each woi 

deaths, he said, but the highest a quota,” said X 

number a hospital can realisti- uty director of E 

rally perform is about 10. Blood Donatit 

Getting people to give blood is “People think t 

also a problem. China started them by their a 

ordering blood drives in 1978 to shouldn't rive it 



By MoUyMoore 

HYDERABAD, India—The odds seemed overwhelming from 
the start pomy Illiterate village women taking on one of India's" 
most powerful political lobbies and generations of rigid social 
■ codes. • •- ■ . .. "<■ S' ; • 

But in a campaign hailed by inany as India's first major grass¬ 
roots Womens movement, some of this country's more destitute 
women have forced a laige Indian state to ban the sale .of cheap, . 
goveoimm- i proclndedliquor.'' • ‘ . 

Women hr hundreds of rural villages campaigned for 18 
months to force the southern state of Andhra Pradesh xa ban the 
liquor this fall To db so. they battled the government Liquor 
industry—and, in many cases, their own husbands: The women 
protested that the cheap liquor helped prompt men to squander 
their meager salaries on booze and beat their wives and 
children. ... ! 

The anti-liquor movement- has spread through a third of. 
India's states mud, even more significantly, has. emboldened tens 
of tfaousands of the country's more vulnerable women to launch 
a cultural revolution in the toughest bastion of all—their own 
homes, standing up to dinhineering, abusive husbands. 

"It is a victory with a very .visible result: improvements in the 
lives of these rural women," said Ranjaria Kumari,general sec¬ 
retary of the All India Women's Vi^anoe Committee. one of 
the womenVrights groups that helped spur the movement. It 
has given confidence and strength to women who never before 
had it." • -• '• 

Sociologists have labeled .the protest movement a major 
breakthrough for women's ; empowerment in ia nation where 
women—particularly poor, dual women—are among the more. 
repressed in the world. " 

Thisisfoe. first time there has been a movement led by rural 
women,” said AShis Nandy of New Delhi's Center for the Study 
of Developing Societies. "Previously, women's movements 
have been led mostly by women from die cities or the. working 
class." . \ \ . 

Success has not come easily. One women's leader allegedly 
was raped by thugs hired by local liquor contractors. Thousands 
of women'have been dubbed by police. attempting to quash, 
demonstrations, and the.government has debated censoring the 
reading list of the literacy program credited with starting the 
anti-liquor agitation. 7 * 

There has_t?eea more sobering fallout In Andhra Pradesh 
more than 50 men.have died from drinking chemicals contain¬ 
ing .poisonous forms, of alcohol in the two months since the 
state banned the sale of-nmzcfc. a liquor distilled iinm sugar 
cane that is cozranonly drunk in rural villages and urban slums. 

The cheap alcohol "was an issue over which thousands of 
women who had never entered public fife before were willing to 
join protest movements," wrote Bharat Dogra, a columnist for 
the daily Hindustan limes. They were willing to face police 
bamboo cartes as well as the various threats of the liquor 
contractors.* 

The protest began ina handful of villages where women in a 
government- literacy program read a fictitious story about a' 
young heroine who mobilized women in her village to close the 
local tiquor shop where husbands passed their evenings spend¬ 
ing their money oo liquor rattier than on foodTor their famili es 
Many of the wo mat recognized themselves in the stray and 
for the first time began discussing the domestic violence that ■ i 
came with their husbands' drunkenness. Informal surveys indi- 
‘ cate that as mapjrgs- 0©?jtoqwt of ■sOnje -ri^al vi^ , 

jiages have serious aloonor problems and routinely Jscat tfaeif 
wives and children. '- 1 ' ' v" 

The vfllqge women began attacking liquor shops, pouring 
their borne into the streets and sharing tire heads of men found 
drunk there. In some villages women hung darts outside liquor 
shops that refused to close. Groups of''women seized drunken . 
patrons, wrapped the skirts around them and paraded them 
through viflages on donkeys in an effort to humiliate them. 

In a nation beset with the conflicts of caste and religion, the 
movement also produced ah unexpected bonding among previ¬ 
ously combative groups United by a common cause, high-caste 
and lower-caste village women who previously never would 
have shared a meal overcame traditional prejudice to work side 
by side. 

In October Andhra Pradesh not only banned the governmera- 
produced arrack, but also banned the sale of any liquor on the 
first of the month and 'Hiesdays. the traditional paydays for 
agricultural laborers. Districts in several other States have cur¬ 
tailed the sale of arrack, and the protest rallies an; continuing in - 
about eight states. . . - 7 — ■- 

Women's-righK organizations say the protest campaign has 
spawned a far more important change in the daily lives of rural 
women, who traditionally are not allowed to voice dissent in 
their own households, much -less interfere in the personal mat¬ 
ters of other families. ■ . 

LATimes-Washington PostNewsService 


meet the demand, but. because of 
longstanding Chinese cultural tra¬ 
ditions, few people chose to give. 
"Hardly anybody came voluntar¬ 
ily. so each work unit was given 
a quota,” said Xing Lixiang, dep¬ 
uty director of Beijing's Office of 
Blood Donations Committee. 
“People think blood is given to 
them by their ancestors and they 
shouldn't give it away." 


The durable success of Dickens' 

'Christmas Carol' 


bell ringers of Christendom: Ebe- 
nezer Scrooge. 

To commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of Scrooge's conver¬ 
sion from a mean-spin led miser 
into a benevolent Father Christ¬ 
mas, J. Pierpont Morgan Library 
in midtown Manhattan in New 
York City has put the 66-page 
manuscript on display until 9 
January and reprinted a facsimile 
of the original with Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press. Dickens’s handwritten 
manuscript is one of the few of 
his original works that arc not in 
British museums, many of Lhcm 
a! the Victoria and Albert in 
London. 

4 Christmas Carol, which 
Dickens gave to his lawyer, was 
sold after bis death. In the 1890s 
it was purchased, or "obtained," 
OS Morgan Library officials put 
it, by Wall Street financier John 
Pierpont Morgan in a mysterious 
private deal 


“We don't know from whom 
and wc don’t know when, and we 
don’t know for how much," 
Charles E Pierce Jr., director of 
the library, said recently in his 
wood-paneled office in the 
library that once housed J.P. 
Morgan's private collection. "I 
don't think there was any con¬ 
scious effon to conceal any of 
these facts." Pierce said, "bet the 
truth of the matter is that Pier¬ 
pont Morgan was a very private 
man who kept his affairs very 
private. And it's also true thar he 
was a very rich man and so all 
kinds of people approached him, 
and so uhc manuscript j could 
have come from any of a number 
of places. 

"AD we know is that it was the 
1390s and that it left England at 
that time, and it has beer, in this 
country ever since. I: is certainly 
fair to say that like 3 number of 
other great objects that were 


created :r. England. probably 
ought to re :r. the British library.” 
said Pierre, whose name is pro¬ 
nounced purse." 

"But. were very happy thru it’s 
here." he said, sdefina ilia: so for. 
the British have made r<o real 
effort to re::: back. 

The took, which sits on a bed 
of green moire silk end » sur¬ 
rounded by first tuitions, original 
illustrations and artifacts from 
that era. provides a rare chance to 
see wha: Pickens called “the 
story -weaver a: his loom." 

To any writer, especially one 
made soft by tire ease of rewrit¬ 
ing by computer, the manuscript 
is a Jcmfyins: ghost of our liter¬ 
ary pasL At first il seems a mess, 
in th* handwriting of someone 
either in a terrible han> or per¬ 
haps in a store of creative excita¬ 
bility. with almost illegible mark¬ 
ings between the fines and even 3 
liny twirl down the page when 


one ghost has just disappeared 
into a bedpost. 

But a close reading shows that 
Dickens was not rewriting or 
revamping this tale. He was‘edit¬ 
ing ii. changing merely words, 
not substance. 

"He did write the ’Carol' very 
quickly,” said Pierce. The facts 
seem to bear this out. It took 
about six weeks' time.” 

Pierce, who was the chairman 
of the English department at Vos- 
sar College before becoming 
director of the Morgan Library in 
1987. said the text shows that 
Dickens was "not only a quick, 
natural, intelligent and compul¬ 
sive writer but a quick, natural, 
intelligent and compulsive 
editor." 

In an introduction to the "fac¬ 
simile" edition of the manuscript. 
British author John Mortimer 
explains how the young Dickens 
"agonized over his plots, suffered 


with. bis characters and knew 
black despair when ideas failed to 
come on his endless walks,” 
sometimes as much as iS miles a 
day. As Mortimer puts it, Dick¬ 
ens "wept and laughed and 
walked" to create Ms Christmas 
novella. 

"It's sad to think that when all 
writers are equipped with word 
processors future g enera ti ons wifi 
never be able to discover the 
waves of pain, hesitation, and 
changes of mind that go into the 
creation of one page of a great 
work of fiction.’' Mortimer 
added. 

Dickens’s agony, the literary 
world would agree, was worth ft. 

Instead of today's squeaky 
chipmunks or Santa's gosb- 
damed-cute little dves, Scrooge, 
is a fairly complicated character 
who was not an unscrupulous 
monster but a man who bad 
slowly lost ftte promise of youth 


In the country, peasants com¬ 
plain that arbitrary setting of quo-. 
tas is one of the most blatant 
examples of abuse of power at 
the local level. It is common for 
peasants to be fined if they do 
not meet the quota. 

But in some areas, die quota 
system has been affected by mar-, 
ket economics. Earlier tins faD, 
according to die Fanners’ Daily, 
one township was carrying oat a; 


as he focused on collecting and 
protecting his money. 

One of Dickens's biographers, 
Peter Ackroyd, helps explain 
what makes Scrooge so compel¬ 
ling: He was a part of Dickens, 
who had known poverty in his 
youth and was so frugal that he' 
would often go oyer the house- 7 
hold expenses item by item, with 
his wife. Dickens wrote A .Chrisiv. 
mas Carol to make money, yet 
he was also generous wifo his 
profits, and sent money la those 
who wrote begging for bis help. 

' As Adsroyd puts it in his 1990 
biography, "Dickeas‘ (HaiperPe- 
rcnnial), "in A Christmas Carol* 
Dickens imagines whar he once ; 
was and what be might have 
become.” 

Pierce also sees Scrooge as an 
important character, not only for 
the lots of Christmas hot also for 
English fiteraturc. Tbe.hero of 
the story, who Is clearly Scrooge, : 
is not an evil person,* Piffles said.-. 
"What he is is a mean-spirited bW. 
man who does have " good 
instincts, but . (hey have all dried, 
up and he has been allowed over _ 
time to become ':oi8ei3y and;:. 
unpleasant and crabby aDd an old 
grouch and insensitive-to die 
needs around him.- ; 

The tele a. extraordinarily . 
moral,'’ be continued- "Dickens 
clearly is interested-® drmnatiz-_. 


periodic rat . extermination cam¬ 
paign. Each family was ordered 
to produce 3Q rat utils'a month to 
show' its vigilance m the -fight 
against venom, or face a fine. 

■ - Some-formers were afraid they 
coukf rax meet their quota, lie 
solution: They bought their rat 
tails at the market. ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
Newsservice 



Charles Dickens 


ing the reformation-that occurs in 
. Scrooge’s' diaracter, and so the 
- change that does occur is won¬ 
derful, fsthflarazing, emancipat¬ 
ing. ™ The Um changes, foe sen¬ 
tences ' -change, . - everything 
bccOTnes fostirt. and ft ends with 
die immortal words of Tiny Tim, 
S3o«f blessos-Every one.*■ 

'. LA Tones-Washington Post 
News Service 
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% The Professional and Business Women Club held a 
party at the InterContinental In honor of Jordanian 
ladles who held leading positions in society. Attend¬ 
ing the event were Speaker of the Upper House, Mr 
Ahamd AI Lawzi, members of the Senate and Lower 
House, ministers, businessmen and a number of 
working women. 

Mrs Bathema Jardaseh, president of the dub, 
gave a speech praising the active role of women who 
participated in the social aral political life of the 
country effectively. She encouraged the society to 
support women to make every opportunity possible 
to make their voice beard. 

The women honored were: 

— Mrs Ina’am al Mufti: first woman minister. 

Was in charge of the Ministry of Social Development in 1979. , 

— Mrs Lafla Sharaf: second woman minister and first woman to be member of Senate- was min¬ 
ister of Information in 1982. . 

— Na’ela Al Rashdan: Second woman Senate member and member of .the Consultative Council. 

— Mrs Reema Khalaf: Third woman minister, the Ministry ofTrade and Industry- ■ 

— Mrs Toujan Faisal: First woman In parliament. 

— Dr thnayma Al Dahan: Prime Minister’s Advises - on women's affairs. 


A visit to the desert: 

castles in the 


Centuries ago, the Azraq-Amman desert route was marked out by substantial 
buildings, some of Roman, most of Umayyad provenance: the so-called desert castles; 
writes Adrian D’Ambra who recently travelled the ancient route. 


Adrian D'Ambra 

Special to The Star 

A HUNDRED kilometers east of 
Amman, the watered agricultural 
! md of the Azraq Oasis marks 
Uie northern-most point of the 
Wadi Sirhan, a broad depression 
iiLMding south-east. This was a 
■'lvoured route for caravan trad- 
_rs and explorers between 
Damascus and the Jauf Oasis in 
the Nafud Desert of northern 
Arabia. Such a route and journey 
belong to the days before auto¬ 
mobiles and roads when the 
broad bare physical geography of 
a place was its only map, its 
water holes the only signs and 
measurements of distance and 
time dial mattered. 

Today, those 100 kilometers of 
desert plain dividing Amman and 
Azraq are covered by roads and 
cars with drivers either dipping 
into the desert for a day or head¬ 
ing further afield to Saudi or 
Baghdad. But this is no new 
drive in Jordan. Centuries ago. 
the Azraq-Amman desen route 
was marked out by substantial 
buildings, some of Roman, most 
of Umayyad provenance: the so- 
called desert castles. 

The best-known buildings of 
the Umayyad century (approx 
660-750 AD) are Jerusalem's 
Dome of the Rock and the 
Mosque at Damascus. Offering a 
fascinating contrast, the desert 
castles are remote and secular 
and open to an array of interpre¬ 
tations. Variously described as 
fortresses, hunting lodges, pleas¬ 
ure palaces and country estates. 
their art and architecture are diffi¬ 
cult to define. 

The orthodox explanation is 
that the new rulers of Islam, hav¬ 
ing established their capital at 
Damascus, hankered for the 
desert life to which they retreated 
with nostalgia and enthusiasm. 
Most extensive excavation has 
lead to less romantic speculation 
and the proposition that the cas¬ 
tles represented an important 
political link between urban rul¬ 
ers and the tribes. 

To T.E. Lawrence they evoked 
an era of shepherd-warrior kings, 
patrons of poets and artists. To 



the Madrid team that restored the 
Qasr Anna frescoes in the early 
1970s, this beat preserved exam¬ 
ple of early Islamic secular art 
constituted a pictorial representa¬ 
tion of the political legitimacy of 
Umayyad rule. 

Qasr Kharana. some 50 kilom¬ 
eters east of Amman, looks for 
all the world like an impenetrable 
two-storey cube, an imposing 
square fortress thrust up out of 
the gravel desert floor surround¬ 
ing it Its walls and comers are 
buttressed but there are no proper 
defensive positions. What look 
like shooting slits serve better as 
indirect sources of light and ven- 
dilation. It could just as well have 
been, a caravanserai or a princely- 
retreat for hawking and hunting. 

The interior is also surprising. 
Domed roofs with rosettes, 
arched doorways and windows, 
delicate columns set off from the 
walls, suggest the designs and 
labour of other eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean civilizations—perhaps the 
Byzantines—employed during 
this first Islamic dynasty. 

For a visitor from Amman or 
abroad the view from the roof at 
Qasr Kharana might be your first 
broad view of the desert of the 
eastern steppe. Sand and gravel 
stretch through a subtle spectrum 
of colours, silent and static. In 
August 1918 Lawrence rode by 
this castle on camel around mid¬ 


night Under a brilliant moon it 
was 'frozen and shadow less.' 

Thirty kilometres further east 
stands Qasr Anna. Between the 
two one witnesses a desert mir¬ 
age, a slithering swamp of invisi¬ 
ble water. Every now and then 
we pass a ribbon of green scrub 
tining a dry wadi. What stands 
today at Amra is the bath and 
rest bouse, once part of a larger 
complex with a water raising sys¬ 
tem alongside and defensive and 
agricultural features rreaiby. 

What remains inside is utterly 
unexpected. The iconoclasm of 
Islamic religious art. preferring 
geometry and qo lour^and -forbid - ■ 
ding representation of human! and 
natural forms....had. .mot'. yet 
become a cultural precept con¬ 
trolling secular art. 

The frescoes on the walls and 
ceilings at Qasr Amra are a festi¬ 
val of non-religious representa¬ 
tional art. Rich in the same cele¬ 
bratory way that Roman hunting 
mosaics are rich, they are 
strangely edifying but strangely 
different from Byzantine decora¬ 
tion. It is as if the insides of a 
chapel had been somehow 
unmystified, secularized and 
brought to vivid, sensual life. 

Subjects range from hunting 
scenes to bathing women musing 
children, building craftsmen and 
their tools of trade, rich animal 
and fruit motifs decorating 


arches, humorous animal- 
musicians, muse-like figures of 
history and philosophy. A series 
of portraits, looking like a row of 
Byzantine saints, represent the 
earthly enemies of tb new Islamic 
empire, including the kings of 
Constantinople, Spain and 
Abyssinia. 

A dome above one of the bath¬ 
ing rooms is decorated with 
astrological signs and astronomi¬ 
cal constellations. This, die 
world's oldest remaning planetar¬ 
ium, is the first known stellar 
map depicting the night sky in a 
dome. It represents a symbolism 
and science as old as civilisation 
itself. 

Twenty-five kilometers beyond 
the sensual desert retreat of Amra 
stands the late Roman fort of 
Qasr Azraq. If anything could 
dispel romantic notions above the 
desert it is this crumbling basalt 
fortress in a dying oasis. Here the 
camels would have been watered 
on their journeys between Syria 
and Arabia Returning in 1918, 
Lawrence found the oasis 'beauti¬ 
ful as ever*. He could not have 
known how much its waters and 
its wildlife would be depleted by 
later generations, but he had also 
conveniently forgotten the dis¬ 
comfort of his previous winter, 
holed up in the fort. 

The Azraq fort is profoundly 
ugly and inhospitable. In the win¬ 
ter of 1917 Lawrence’s men slept 
in mud and water as the walls and ( 
floors rah with icy rain. Tfie'^eiF^ 
ings areltifitfe of Large sp&A£8d u 
ribs of basalt, ill-fitting. frotfT 
which any hint of masonry or 
dressing has Jong since fallen 
away. The dusty compound is 
centred by a black mosque with¬ 
out dome or tower. There is no 
doubt about the purpose of this 
building. No castle this, but a 
desert and oasis fortress where 
Roman soldiers most have with¬ 
ered beneath the climate, mediat¬ 
ing on the misfortune of their 
days. 

Romance and landscape can be 
a dangerous combination, engen¬ 
dering illusions of great art or 
dreams of heroic death. Of such 
Amra is an inspiration while 
Azraq is a cure. ■ 




Are you feeling blue 

A pen that will transport 
you to another dimension 


By Haitbam Ibrahim 

Star Staff Writer 

WHAT IS a bull-point pen to 
you? ti is probably no more 
than a mere disposable jA 
tool for everyday writ- 
ing. Bui lo Busbar JQb 
Nida' Kathem it is sig- H 
nificamly more than 
that—it is a mind probe: 'If 
a plastic extension that \* 
turns the dull blue ink T, 
into drawings con- yV' 
ccived with fertile A? '■ ^ 
imagination. . \ 

The pen is 
used daily to do 
boring things. 
like in the process" \ *. 

of "Tiling, for 
example.'* says Bashar. *'! take 
this basic everyday tool and rum 
it. with some considerable effort, 
into an instrument of beauty." 

As a painter, ballet teacher and 
dancer, Bashar is a "prism that 
analyzes the rays of life." shining 
colors that are anything but con¬ 
formist He draws his inspiration 
from Mother Nature saying that 
"it [nature] originally existed by 
itself without human interference. 

1 see a dynamic relationship with 
it, one that evokes a response in 
me to express its stillness 
humanly. , 

"This being the core of his 
drawings. Bashar expresses him¬ 
self in an indirect extremely 
imaginative fashion, and is indif¬ 
ferent towards human-invented 
machines because they are not 
things that aboriginally existed. 

Currently, Bashar works ac the 


CMS school teaching kinder¬ 
garten children the concepts of 
creative movements, and that's 
no surprise since Bashar studied 
ballet for ten years. He 
also choreographed for 
die first time in Iraq, 
his motherland, modem 
n ballet dances. 

• r jg jS Humans. Bashar 
ffa says. are usually 
ttJ} inclined to use their 
bodi ly movements to 
embody and express cer- 
JjW tain things. According to 
■A him, the utilization of art 
g|P^L in expressing that 
llMBhh movement of the 
pm flWif' body creates bodily- 
harmony, self-control 
wTl ’ and psychological 
11 | strength. 

Bashar's paintings 
transcend the common to explore 
new cerriuxies as vast as his 
imagination. When you look at 
his paintings, you are taken into 
another dimension, so to speak, 
losing yourself to the overwhelm¬ 
ing power of a ’blue sea'. Hands 
stretching out from rocks and 
wood, a piano with a twisted 
rear, looping and twisting 
upwards to end with an ear of 
corn (probably meaning music is 
the bread of life) and two human 
figures with wooden, branched 
hands demonstrate a relationship 
of coherence and connectivity 
with nature. 

As an artist, Bashar is an icon¬ 
oclast in the sense that be docs 
not conform to artistic traditions. 
But most important of all. he 
conceives himself as a straggler 


in countries 
that do not — 

understand his 
integrity as an 
artist. When • 
he expresses 
himself can- * 

didly. the 

problem of , ^ . 

exhibiting his . 

works arises ’ a 

because 

"power has its • •. JJgt, 

own phi lose- 
phy that could 4 Jfi 
contradict . Ti 

with mine." « ■ .. 

says Bashar. . jfM 

The reaction- wiXu 

ary artist, to * ^H|| 

Bashar, or the * mgjjm 

artist con- jmHrt 

nected to 
authority, is 
one that sen- 

tences his art MU!*] 1 

to death B BL r - n J 

because of the 1 Wl J 1 

limitation 

imposed on 

the mind. 

The daily routine threatens to 
drain the individual's energy and 
actually represents a burden to 
the artist. Imagination, says 
Bashar, is what the individual 
needs to break this congested, 
bordered being. But that's not 
where Bashar's philosophy stops. 
With so much in his inventory to 
give, be thinks he was bora into 
the spatial limitations of a physi¬ 
cal body. His ideas, Bashar 
thinks, will actually dilute this 
5 pace-boundaries of bis body and 


make him 'spread' and reach out 
to many people. 

Fainting, sculpture, music and 
dancing fulfil and complete his. 
life. But (he incentive for his 
paintings is a woman that he says 
has now become a part of him; 
his love for her will forever daze 
him into the realm of creativity. 
This woman is the invisible spirit 
behind many of his works and he 
made a modern-ballel dance for 
her called "A Sacrifice to the 
Moon". ■ 


Arab Insurance 
Group makes senior 
appointments 

ARAB INSURANCE GrouF (ARIG) has appointed Dr Saimr Fayed 
as S enior Manager—Marketing, in ARIG's Middle East Division, 
based at the company's head office in Bahrain. Mr Fayed.has twenty 
four years of experience in the insurance industry and is a well-known 
figure in the Arab and Afro-Asian markets through his involvement 
with FAIR (Federation of Afro-Asran Insurers and Reinsurers), in 
which be represented Egypt for five years and was acting Secretary- 
General from 1990-1992. 

Until 1990, Mr Fayed was 
Vice-Chairman and Managing 
Director of Suez Canal Insurance 
Company. He then established 
Fayed Consultants Insurance and 
Reinsurance Company in Egypt 
He also has several years of 
experience in the US where he 
was Marketing and Sales Man¬ 
ager for Sun Life of Canada and 
Metropolitan Life and Metropoli¬ 
tan Property and Casualty. 

Mr NA Nooruddin, General 
Manager of Arab Insurance 
Group, commented on the 
appointment: 

1 believe Mr Fayed’s appoint¬ 
ment will help enhance and 
develop ARIG's commitment to 
serving, supporting and promot- . _ • - '-t/* . 

ing the insurance industry in the Or Samir rayed 
Arab World and that his experi- ■■ 

ecce will make a significant con- ' ; 

tribution to the development of ARJG." 

Mr Fayed started his professional career in 1969. as a surveyor and 
risk analyst with the Arab Contractors Group (Osman Ahmed Osman 
and Co.). He holds BSc and MSc in Economics, awarded by Cairo 
University and Northeastern . 

University, Boston,respectively. |L --• -I.j- 

Arab Insurance Group also - Js/Sjfcg 


University, Boston, respectively, i i 1 v 

Arab Insurance Group also i- ■ -I" T 

appointed a Head of Public Re la- : ■•’j 

tions to develop the company’s ~ 

communications activities, -* fr,*Tr : f 

including corporate advertising 

and publications, internal com- ■ 

joins' 

Head. Office-in Manama jagd jsL 

responsible for local, regional 

and international commuraca- 

tions for the company. Previ- 

ously, he was Public Relations 

Manager of Zeneca Specialities 

in the UK. ? 

Arab Insurance Group is one ■ Jmr (I 

of the leading international inso- ^| 

ranee companies of the Arab 
world and globally ranks _ 
amongst the top 100 reinsurance Jonathan Ytaah . 
companies. ARIG has offices in 

Hong Kong, Tunis and a subsidiary in London and 'employs over 200 
people world-wide. The company has annual written premiums in 
excess of US$200 million. 




Agenda 

Zdd at Darat Al Funun until 15 
January. 


■v At the French Cultural Cen- 

EXHIBITIONS 

w Hani Al Hoorani is display¬ 
ing his Impressions on Wadi ,AJ 
Walah' exhibition at Baladna Art 
Gallery until 24 December. 

•- Abdul Hazneed Shoman Foun¬ 
dation is hosting an exhibition of 

ter, Khalid Khries will be dis¬ 
playing his paintings until 18 
December. An exhibition dedi¬ 
cated to the 100th anniversary of 
the death of -Guy de Maupass¬ 
ant will be on display at the 
French Cultural Center starting 
20 December and will run until 

13 January 1994. 

1 the 

Stars ★ ★ j 


ARIES (21 March-19 April): 
You're a real ball of fire, but obli¬ 
gations may get in the way. 
Direct your energy toward finish¬ 
ing chores. 

TAURUS (20 AprU- 
20 May): Don't let 
yourself worry too 
much about money. 

You may discover to 
earn more. The pres¬ 
sure will ease further. 

GEMINI (21 May-21 
Jime}'r There's a tough 
lesson to be learned. 

Walt* for it, 'cause it's 
not a scheduled exam. 

CANCER (22 June- 
22 inly): ;Be available 
for a friend who’s bav-. 
ing troubles with his 
boss. Your work 
should start to get easier, espe¬ 
cially if you can find somebody 
to help you. 

LEO (23 July-22 August): fin¬ 
ish off an obligation, so you can 
get out for some exercise. Sports 
and romance are both favored, 
but don’t procrastinate. 

VIRGO (23 August-22 Septem¬ 
ber): Your house could demand 
your attention. Get a friend to 
help, if necessary. Your anxiety 
should lessen. 

LIBRA (23 September-23 
October): Finish up a tough job, 
so you can spend time with a 
special friend. Your attention, is : 
needed at home for a while, - 


which could interfere with your 
work. 

SCORPIO (24 October- 21 
November): You may be too 
busy for romance. 
Something down¬ 
right urgent has to 
get done.! A good 
time-'to make a 
romantic- . ' ' 

commitment. 

• SAGITTARIUS 
(22 November-21 
December):Give a 
roommate special 
attention.'.Mpney- 
may be tight for a 
.while,;butfim and 

• friends will be easy 
to find. ^ 
CAPRICORN <22 

December-19 January): Firash 
an assignment so you can get 
into a domestic project' Thai 
could tate most of the.week, 
actually. There will be more than 
you.can possibly finish, but youS 

getit all done. . 

AQUARIUS (20 January-18 
February): Hopefully you’D be, 
done with your dropping by now, 
leaving time to finish an assign¬ 
ment. You’ll be good'at solving 
problems. : - 

PISCES (19 February^ 
March): You should do. pretty 
well this week, even if your boss 
assigns a silly task. You want to 
buy everything for everybody. 


Y*r m I*--.'-! 


■SS^iatsmSi 


poctaarrfitsrSt^dncss vcrifci £ 

Kntog. 1 cuned a wy dmee fwrt* j 

Sri «*&*;«»»mamJ-sW* 

“ho sho^l.notbc 

like iliis- li nBK of 

vrithte dri«r rnU 

of checking the dm-er-s license, hi>.Rame. h» 

his picture fori the for right comer t*f the window screen}, 1 epov- 

pl Ch]r ^raStiotwutomatiMUy wciti ^ ,? S . 
glued to the road. I noticed u sparkle w. bo^eter, it 

seemed as if it was vlvine away. ^ 

f asked him if the cab belonged lo him.orjn n 
office. He explained to me that he was ™ w?dfiv 

old taxi driver, who was unable to go much £i S r with 

ing career. So together (one with his money and tnc other 
his health), they, decided to help onc another . . . _ 

He seemed eager to teU me more about his and' * 

interested to listca There was a major frame 
roadway was blocked. U seemed that the sudden change or 
weather got into a reckless driver’s * ay. 

Money was to be the next issue wc discu-vsed and I btuntiy 
asked bow much he made at the end of a stogie day. He was not 
-quite sure exactly because "work fluctuated so often but he was 
sure be made much more than his previous job. He needed to 
get married so to be wok up ibis protection. ' 

£ wondered what his old job was and could not but ask. 
"where did yon wofkT He -laughed sadly and said i am a 
doctor}" • ; •••• v , 

I was startled^id I thought that these kind of issues were only 
\yhai Egyptian Ehama was made of. 1 .was. quiet for the longest 
time. He felt that! was shocked, It happens you know," he said 
.•‘I was ghal to sce that we.had finalK r stopped at any destina¬ 
tion. I handed him the fare Mid wished him luck. That was the 
.only thing I could do; luck was what .he needed. ■ 



h was a special moment, as father and son watched 
their weekend project attract Its first tenant. 



w After having 
spent fus hon¬ 
eymoon in a 
barren desert 
(no joke here!) 
The Star's art 


Mufeed Al 


finally back m 
action. The •: 
Star wishes to 
congratulate 
kimandhis: 
wifeyM&mwa, 
dnaweO^ 
chosen pUrice. 
for the honey-' 
moon; may be - 
thesecondqne 
wilt be better 


Weclome back / 















































Le centenaire Maupassant 

0 Feti de son vivant, immortal par ses ceuvres, hi dans le monde entier. Guv de 
Maupassant est line figure incontoumable de la literature fiangaise. A I'occasion 
du centieme anniversaire de sa mart, le Centre culturel fiangais lui rend hommage 
par une exposition didactique etjotiment iUustree. 

De larges panneaux retracent les Stapes de la vie de Vicrivam du XlXeme siecle 
en melant elements biographiques et extraits de ses livres les plus celebres. De 
"'Bottle de suif" au "Soria", Guy de Maupassant a ddmontri son prodigieux tal¬ 
ent de conteur. H s’est impose comme le maStre de la nouveUe en recherchant, 
comme Flaubert, "la veriti choisie et expressive". 

Des reproductions de t a bl ea u x d'epoque et des photos extnutes d'adaptation ci- 

..._ nimatographiques et tdlivisuelles iBustrent briUamment les textes. Cette plongee 

Giti nii | r * _ * __ m m a. dans Vunivers de Maupassant donne Virresistible envie de retire ses ceuvres 

|r|| IfallCfliy OU computes. Fetes de fin d'annie obtigent, le Centre culturel fiangais ferme ses 

u portes du23 au soirjusqu 'au 4Janvier. Maas, Vexposition Maupassant se poursuit 

jusqu'au 13 Janvier. 




Le 

ourdain 






Commerce 


Le GATT conclu in extremis 

Apres sept ans <T apres negotiations, les 117 pays participants au GATT sont parvenus a un accord pour liberaliser le 
commerce mondial. La Jordanie se met sur les rangs pour beneficier du boom economique annonce. 


LORSQUE PETER Sutherland a 
aba tiu son maillet sur la table (Le¬ 
vant les dflfegufes des 117 pays 
participants et les cameras do 
monde entier, la saik de coof£r- 
de Genfeve a explos 6 en ap- 
.plaudissements. Le consensus 61 - 
ait enfin trouvfe. Le Cycle de 
njruguay pour liberaliser le com¬ 
merce international «nfin cJ 6 t par 
un accord au bout de sept armie s 
de negotiations ardues. 

Apifes ce geste symbolique, le 
secretaire-general du GATT (Ac¬ 
cord general sur les tarifs doua- 
oiers et le commerce) a pnSdit “un 
coup de fouet 3 la croissance de 
reconoiTiie moncb'ak": “Le Cycle 
de ITJniguay signifie plus de 
commerce, plus 

d'investissements, pins cfemplots 
et des revenus accrus pour tons". 
Pour Peter Sutherland, cede jour- 
nee du IS decembre 1993 "seta 
vue comme un mnirniii detisif 
dans ITiistoire politique et fecono- 
mique modeme”. 

L’Acte final adopte & 
I’unanimitfe est un fepais document 
avec 550 pages de principes gfen- 
eraux et plosicurs milliers de pag¬ 
es d'annexesl Rfesultat dim gigan- 
tesque marchandage commence 3 
PUnta del Este en 1986, cet ac¬ 
cord commercial global va en¬ 
train er une baisse moyenne de 
40% des droits de douane des 
pays participants et une redaction 
des quotas 3 rimportation. 

La Jordanie fetait absente des 
negotiations, mais son adhesion 
aux ingles commeraales regies 
par le GATT est main tenant ft 
I’ordre du jour. Sa politique de 
liberalisation economique some- 
nue par le Fonds monfetaire inter¬ 
national (FMI) va dans ce sens. 
Apres une semaine de consulta¬ 
tions diplomatiques, Talal al Has- 
san. ministre des Affaires 
flrangferes, a annonce. dimanche 
dernier, le souhait jordanien de 
devenir metnbre du GATT. 



Peter Sutherland, s 
pour marquer la fin du Cyc 

Pour devenir un partenaire ac- 
txf du commerce mondial, le Roy- 
anme doit se conform er aux 
regies du jeu qin viennent d'etre 
definiei 3 Genfeve. Cette adapta¬ 
tion demandera des reformes ra- 
pides. Avec une industrie locale 
trfes protegee et des barri feres 
dooani feres felevfees, la Jordanie 
ria, pour le moment, pas vrai- 
ment le profit reqnis par le Cycle 
de ITJniguay... 

Depuis la creation du GATT 3 
titre provisoire en 1947, les cy¬ 
cles de negotiations se sont suc- 
cfedfes. Le but pomsuivi est 3 
chaque fois le mftne: snpprimer 
les obstacles tarifaires et non tari- 
faiies aux ^changes mondiaux. 
C'est le fibre ^change qid doit tri- 
ompher face aux tentations pro- 
tectionnistes. Depuis 1947. les ta¬ 
rifs douamers sont ainsi tombfes 
de 40% 3 5%. 

Cette fois. de nouveau* sec- 
teurs O’agri culture, le textile, la 


*en£ral du GATT, a fiappi la table de son maillet 
de I’Uruguay. Une image attendue depuis 7 ans. 


propri 6 t£ intellectuelle et les ser¬ 
vices) scot inchis dans la liberali¬ 
sation du commerce mondial. A 
defiant d*im co mp ionris entre les 
deux super-puissances commer- 
ciales, les Etats-Unis et lTJnion 
europfeenne, Vaudiovisnel et les 
transports maritime® restent 3 
recart 

Pour prfevenir Invasion des 
programmes amfericains et dyna- 
miser la production locale, la di¬ 
rective cornmnnautaire Televi¬ 
sion sans frontiferes oblige les 
mfetfias audiovisuels 3 consacrer 
"une proportion majoritaire de 
leur temps de diffusion" 3 des 
ceuvres europfeennes. Ces quotas 
ont toojours fetf considflfes par 
les Amfericains comme une bar- 
rifere non tarifaire et one artejnte 
au marcbfe. 

Emm enfes par la France, les 
Douze ont refuse de c 6 der aux 
pressions arafericaines au nom de 
Texception culturelle". Scion la 


tbfese 

fran$aise, les 
produils audi¬ 
ovisuels ne 
sont pas des 
marchandises 
co mme les 
autres. Lear 
impact cultu¬ 
rel les classe 3 
part et 
1'Europe sou- 
haitah que 
Vaudiovisuel 
bdafefirie (fun 
traitement ex- 
ceptionnel 
le cadre 
du GATT. 
Refus amferi- 
caia Les po¬ 
sitions etaient 
bJoqufees. 

La conclu¬ 
sion de ce 
cycle marque 
aussi la mort 
du GATT 
dans sa forme actuelle. Aprfes 45 
ans de reticences amfericames, 
une institution internationale 3 
part entifere va voir le jour 
^Organisation mondiale du- com- 
merce'fOMC). felle sef^fejjSotes- 
able-de-la supervision et dote lib-- 
eralisation du commerce 
international Comme le FMI 
pour les questions monfetaires et 
la Banque mondiale pour le dfevc- 
loppement, TOMC sera la refer¬ 
ence en man fere de commence 
mondial Elk devra notamment 
surveiller Triplication des deci¬ 
sions du Cycle de ITJniguay et rfe- 
gler les conffits commerciaux. 

Grflce au compromis euro- 
amfericain, conclu le 14 decem- 
bre, 1‘Acte final pn&voit, pour la 
premifere fois. de diminiicx les 
politiques de subvention 3 
l’agriculture. Le volume des ex¬ 
portations subventionnee sera 
rfeduir de 21 % et les pays devront 


ouvrir leur marcbd 3 hauteur de 
3%, pins de 5% de leur consora¬ 
diation interieure. Les bamferes 
non tarifaires (normes hrposfees 3 
un type dc produits) devront fetre * 
rempiaefees par des droits de 
douane. Ces derniers seront rfed- 
uits d'tm quart en (fix ans les 
pays devcloppfes. 

Bonne nouveUe pour TUnion 
europfeenne: sa vocation exporta- 
trice est maintenue. Par rapport 3 L 
Taccord de Blair House de Tan 
dernier, S millions de tonnes de 
cferfeales et360 mille tonnes de vi- 
ande bovine pouiront fetre expor- 
tfees en plus. La suppression des 
droits de douane sur les spiriru- 
eux est aussi une bonne nouveUe 
pour les Douze. 

L'intfegration des rfeglcs sur la 
propriftg intellectuelle (protection 
des droits d 1 auteurs, des marques, 
des brevets, Iune centre la contre- 
fa?on) est un progrfes au bdnfefice 
des industries eu ropdeanes. Les 
pays dfeveloppfes auront un an 
pour se conformer 3 la nouvelle 
rfegle du jeu, les pays en transi¬ 
tion (comme ceux d'Europe de 
l*Est) disposeront de cinq ans et 
: les . pays les morns dfeveloppds 
! dime pfenode de transition de (fix , 
: ans.—< . •' • •• 

La signature de I’Acte final lors 
dime conference mim.stferielle est 
prfevue pour k 12 avril prochain 3 
Marrakech. Did 13 des progrfes 
sont encore possibles, par exem- 
ple dans k secteur aferonautique 
oh les negotiations se poorsod- 
venL Mais- les pays participants 
ne peuvent plus revenir sur les of- 
fres et concessions qu*3s ont dfej3 
fsites. Aprfes la procedure de rati¬ 
fication, les principes du Cycle de 
ITJniguay seront mis en oeuvre 
sur une pferiode de dix ans 3 par- 
tir du ler janvier 1995. ■ 

Florent ChevoDean 


Le textile Iihere 

Pour la premiere fois, le textile est inclu 
' dans un accord du GATT. Un bon point 
pour les pays en dSveloppement. 

‘Textile s tartis douaniers flevfes". Avec k nouvel accord du 
.SATT t eobcfa la semadne derottre.^cette Equation devient ca- 
. duque. Le Cyde. de rprnguay liberalise nn des sectenrs les 
plus prot£g£s do coaiffltfce moodlaL Une amcession ma- 
-. jenre des pays dfvdqppfe qti abaisdonueiit le paraplule pro- 
;tectkmnfete de TAccord mitltifibres. 

; ■ Sekm on calcnl du GATTyJes drafts de douane sur le tex- 
\tfte .s*dfevent ea uroyenrie A 15%.et de Bombrun quotas 3 
. rtiriportation existent. I'Aocwd nniltiCbres prfevoyalt line 
.frame cbnqdexe.de oompreaib bflateranz et auItSat^ranx 
■poor contfhgenter les exportations de textiles des pays en 
^dfevekpperoent vers Jespays bctidadaia. 

•?'j-Le Cyde dejTJrngnayprfvtit fe d^mantdement de toutes 
^t^ . restxicflons quaatitatives .sirr tine .p&iode de dix ans. 
Pourdespays commeTBideerk^aldstan oh I’lndustrk tea- 
/iffle jou un role fond mja en tda, eerie d fe pa ri tion des^ quotas 
^dlmportatkinest unef(M7rddaldeaBbaine... 

:pe ixunlfete gfenferale^ fe textik^et les vgfenrents sont, de 

par les pays en 
.Cesl 




mi secteorddtisff iojraqae ces pays dfetident de d£ve- 
l^pperJenrs exportatioas ponr assurer loir croissance £cono- 
^niiauAf^ ---^ --■■■ . •.• •■v. •; .** • - -i- • ••.*••? ■> * •- 

•? : -f 


u 




amplet tme entrfe massfve des textiles peu contenx sur le 
5.deb: pays industrialists. .Le grand;b£ii2ficialre sera le 
dp^ommat«ir. Sehmunedude ftth^ricaine, les mesnres pro- 
tectionnistes oeddentaks cofiteit dier ati porte^-monnaie des 
acbetairs. Le prix deb raementsL serafl tinrf surfevalufe de 

■*•= £ri pftisde la dispaiition de l AcoOrd rimhifibres, de nom- 
fjMipus: pays out couseuti l revoir 3.1a baisse lenrs droits de 
.^Jocabey sur ces produlfA JusqB’aia' deruiferes beures des 
“ niiipaites, les j^Doateureenrapfeensont tent6 d'obtenir 
ESCtrocESsions douankres.^Eiats-Uiiis.Eavaia. 
iFbttr les^textiles, lesdrtits^de^douane amfericains dgpassent 
fersotiyafl la baite des 40%- L'nmon enrbpfeenbe sonbaitait 
ti;jgue)«^Ainfiricainsr bai®aat de ixkJfK tans feurs "pics tari- 
l^llaires'Cc'est^-dire leursdroilssup^rieurs 3J5%. Les Etats- 
Dflfe -n’ont pas C&1& Jusqu’au proebain cycle de n^goda- 


Jordanie 


YExpressX 


DECORATIONS - Au 
nom du President de la 
Republiquc frun^aise. 
quatre membres de 
I’Ambassadc dc France 
ont repi une decoration 
au cours d’une reception, 
lundi 20. Felicitations 3 
Marcel Dufour, Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur. 
au Colonel Alain Butoti 
et a Marcel Martorana, 
Officiers de i'Ordre Na¬ 
tional du Merite, ainsi 
qu'au Lieutenant- 

Colonel Remy Servatius, 
Chevalier de I'Ordre Na¬ 
tional du Mdrile 

ROULEAUX- Lequipe 
americaine d'ACOR a de- 
couvert des rouleaux de 
papyrus reconverts 
^’inscriptions a proximity 
des eglises byzantines de 
Petra. Ces documents da- 
teraient du tinquifeme et 
slxieme siecles de notre 
fere. Ils devraient permet- 
tre de jeter un regard 
nouveau sur les habitants 
de la cite nabatfeenne. 
Pour le ministre du Tou- 
risme, ces rouleaux sont 
aussi important que les 
fameux rouleaux de la 
mer Morte. 

ISLAM ISTES - Un disac¬ 
cord entre extremistes et 
modferfes an sein du Front 
islamique d'action a con¬ 
duit six membres du co¬ 
mite exfecutif du parti 3 
demisslonner, dont Ziad 
Abu Ghamineh. Les dfe- 
missionuaires se sont op¬ 
poses 3 (’admission de 300 
personnes dans le parti, 
printipalement des jeunes 
reputes radicaux. Le 
Front islamiqne d’action 
a reports l'adhfesion de 
ces nouveaux membres et 
pourrait appeler 3 des 
elections au sein du parti. 


Entretien 


La mise au point 
d'un 'homme' politique 

Toujan Faisal refuse de voir limiter son action au feminisme. Elle se definit 
comme une milit ants des droits de l'homme. Explications. 


Expo 

La 'muestra' de l'annee 

Comme chaque annee, le Centre culturel espagnol accueille les ceuvres d'une 
pleiade d'artistes jordaniens. Le meilleur de la cuv6e 93. 


LA PLUS grande ifeussite de ma 
ic est d'fetre une mfere, bien phis 
iue d'fecre devenue une personnal- 
1 6 politique ou favocat des 
emmes de mon pays". Par ces 
nots. Toujan Faisal veut faire 
ne raise au point. Elk souhaite 
c prfesenier comme une femme, 
lut 6 t qu'en ffeministc intransi- 
eante et rcvendica trice. 

Scngneuseraent maquillfee, la 
rerrufere femme dfeputfe en Jwtia- 
ie est toujours cbarmante ct im- 
cccable. Sa iutte achaiude au 
roGt de la femme jordanknne ne 
oit pas masquer son dfisir de 
nnserver sa ffeminiuL "La lutte 
our l'fegaliife des droits entre les 
cux sexes ne signifie pas que 
on supprime unites les diffferenc- 
$ entre nous. Cette difference 
[dc 3 rendre la vie plus belle", 

recise-i-elk. 

“Ccrtaines de mes aoties. ftim- 
istes farouebes. refusettt mfeme 
uc les hommes leur ouvrent une 
oite ou fassent prove de route 
rttc de galanterie 3 Ieurs fegards. 
c n'est pas en s'anachant 3 ces 
Stalls que les femmes 
affirmeni fegales". L'fiae tircas- 
enne ne fimite pas son combat 
j ffeminisme. 

Toujan Faisal se revendique: 
niiHtante des droits de 
homme”- Pour elle, l’esseariel 
st d'avoir prouvfe qu*une femme 
cut remplir une fouction pofi- 
Ique tout en restant fiS minin e. 
Yux qui tentent de cantooner ks 
emmes 3 des fonetions feduca- 
ives ou caritatives la ifevoltent 

EJk prt sente, tfailkurs, sa vic- 
aux demiferes Sections Kg- 


islatives one preuve de 

latitude politique des femmes. 
Son flection n'est pas on accident 
Electoral: "La loi m’a fbrcfe 3 uti- 
Iiser k systfeme des quotas. 
TauraiS pcwrtani 6 t 6 flue sans 
cela comme k mon treat roes ex¬ 
cellent® rfesultais dam la popula¬ 
tion non circassienne". 

Toujan Faisal rejette Vid&c 
dW exception jordamenne. 
Dans rous les pays du monde 
arabe, les femmes ont un r31e 3 
joocr (tnrui le dflnt politique: 
"Mes idfees recevraient mSme 
plus d’&hos dans un pays oh 
l’opposition est forte, comme en^ 
Egypte par exemple. Seuls ks ife- 
gimes fondamentalisies dlran et 
d’Arabic Saoudite me foreeraient 
3 fermex mon caquet". 

L’unique femme du parlement 
jordanien ne refoit plus de men¬ 
aces de mort de la part des isfc- 
mistes, comme lore des flections 
de 1989. "ns se sont aperfusque 
me persfecuter leur faisait perdre 
leur crtdibilitfe et renfor?ait ma 
kgitiinik". prfdse-t-elle d’un air 
annul. 

EUe demeure nfeanmoms uite 
vigoureusc trouble-fBie, fiisti- 
geant lout autant 1 'autori lari sme 
du ^nsvsroment &L les hypocri¬ 
sies du monvement islamiste. 
Seton elle. llslam n’est pour 
beancoup qu’un prflexte pour d£- 
fcndre Ieurs intents propres. 

"Llslam politique n’est pas du 
rout le veritable Islam" affirme-t- 
cllc en tarn que musulmanc et ex¬ 
cel! ente spfeciafiste du Coran. Sa 
lecture du Livre saerfi est ntian- 
cde. Toujan Faisal rente notam- 



L’unique deputt firpimn du Parlement se presente avant tout 
comme une mere de famine. 


ment de dflnontrer comment Ma¬ 
homet pouvait sen le meat re- 
streindre le droit 3 la polyganue. 
Le condamner expHritement au- 
rait provoqufe, 3 1 'fepoqne, un 
brusque changemeni serial 

Le mfeme raisonnement vaut 
aussi pour 1 'attitude du prophfete 
3 regard de l’esclavage. Te droit 
canonique a bien su fvohier et 
abolir cede pratique dfegradame 
par flapes, sans que cela smt pre¬ 
sent fomreUement par les textes. 
Slls s ’attac haient vraiment au 
texte, les vrais islamistes dfefen- 
draient done aussi le droit 3 
I’esclavage". conclut avec convic¬ 
tion 1 ‘oratrice. 

pgputfe, mais aussi membre 

d’Amncsty International a de 
rOrganisaoan arabe des droits de 


l'homme, Toujan Faisal est sar 
tous les fronts de la liberalisation 
du ifegune jordanien. Un mouve- 
ment qtd concerns le morxie 
arabe en gfenferal oil, selon elle, 
"la me appelle des r&foimes". 

Est-efie pair autant une mfere 
indigue qui nfeghgerait ses en- 
fants par trap d'activitfe?. 
Tadmets que mem man (mfede- 
dn en Lybie) et moi-mfane laxs- 
sons beaucoup nos enfams seals. 
Mais cela les aide 3 devenir re-, 
sponsables. Os compreonent que 
c'est pour la bonne cause. L'antre 
jour, ils devaient dfecrire leur he¬ 
ms 31'dcole. Os m'ont alms cboi- 
sis". Homme politique recoonc et 
mfere combifc, tel est k pari rfius- 
si de Toujan Faisal. ■ 

Christophe Canton 


AU FIL des editions, la "muestra" 
espagnok est devenue une tradi¬ 
tion. En dfecembre, c'est k pas¬ 
sage oblige pour ks artistes jorda- 
niens qui ont comptfe dans 
l'annfe Dim coup cfceil ou em- 
brasse ks citations ks phis r£- 
centes dime vingtame de peintres 
et sculpteurs. Des collages ab- 
straits aux buries figuratives, 1 ’art 
jordanien millfesime 93 s'expose 
ainsi au Centre culture! espagnol 
jusqu'au 10 janvier. 

Dans deux salles sur trois, 
1'abstraction triompbe. On retro- 
uve avec plaisir les collages multi¬ 
colores de Dodi Tabaa, llmivers 
tourmenk de Nawal Al Abdullah, 
ks patchworks vifs d'Alia Amura, 
ks recberches sur papier d'Al Ja- 
loos, la calligraphic sublimfee par 
Wijdan Ali et par. Kbalid 
Kbreis... A chaque fois revieot le 
sOTvenir dime exposition mar- 
quante de cette annfee. En deux ou 
trois mtrvres. le meilleur' de 
ebaque artiste. 

Margaret Tadros pt 6 - 

sente anssi quelques 

cferamiques. Vases, 
coupes et plats rythment 
l'ex position. Dans la 
pifeoe centrale, deux tab¬ 
leaux de Suha Shoman 
font ressurgir llmage de 
Pflra. En quelques 
fignes verbcaks, ocre, 
ac^on. orange, 1 'artiste 
resume 3 merveilfe les 
tons spfendides du grfes. 

Les poleries de terre 
cuite de Najwa Anuab 
renvoi cut aussi au 
souvenir de la did naba- 
kerme. 

Su un mur, deux 
sculptures de Samer Ta- 



Les pays 
tranchent 



ruufs de Riham Ghassib et les ceramiques mysterieuses d'Hazem Al Zoubi 
e ala cinquantaine d’asuvres presentees a la "muestra" espagnole. 


baa attirent imnkdiaiement le re¬ 
gard. Dai .3 une forme gfeomfe- 
trique cubiquc, des formes 
combes se dessinent en relief. Un 
travail original rehaussd par un 
biro abyssal fasdnanL 

Le passage dans la troisifeme 
salle marque le retour 3 la figura¬ 
tion. Les deux fauiles acade- 
mi ques de Sabahat Al Rashdan 
suiprennent: Le portrait d'une 
fcmme couronnfee et un bouquet 
de ileurs 3 la Van Gogh. An tour, 
phisieurs artistes reproduisent des 
vues du Royaume. Des villages 
cubistes aux tonabifes sables. 

D'une ceuvre 3 1'autre, le visi- 
teur same d'univers en univers. 
Des aciyliques surrfealisies « vio¬ 
lences de Rafiq Al Laham aux 


paysages naifs et aridulfes de Ri¬ 
ham Ghassib en passant par les 
personnages fious et pastels de 
Yousef al Badawj. DifTicik de 
dfecrire chaque oeuvre de ce "best 
of' anistique... 

On reiiendra tout de mane les 
cferamiques mysterieuses 

d'Hazem Al Zoubi. En ptfesentant 
des cubes gravfes de sigiks 
Stranges, Al Zoubi dfelaisse, pour 
une fois, sa vocation de cferamiste 
"utiie". Autre fenigme: la tete 
sculptee de Larisa Al Najar. Dans 
un coin de la pifece, le visage de 
piene semble observer le visileur 
dfesoriente par l'exubferance crea¬ 
tive de cette "muestra". ■ 

F.C 
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Gloria Estefan in 
concert, Monday at 
09:10 pm 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

08:30 — The Fanelli Boys 
09:00—03 Beat's On 
09:30 — Perspectives 
10:00 — News at Ten 
10:20 — Feature Film: Call of 
the Wild. Starring Richard 
Schroder. The adventures of a 
young man who goes to North 
Alaska in search of gold. 

SUNDAY 

08:30 — You Bet Yonr Life, 
with Bill Cosby. 

09:10 — Thirtysomething. 

Melissa's successful photo¬ 
graphic exhibition is overshad¬ 
owed by her depression over 
lost and failed relationships 
with men. 

10:00 — News at Ten 
10:20 — The Men Who Killed 
Kennedy. Thirty years after 
Kennedy's assassination, eye¬ 
witnesses close to the killing 
suffer haunting memories and 
dreams. 

11:10 — The Golden Palace 
MONDAY 
08:30 — Delta 

09:10 — Gloria Estefan in 
concert 

10:00 — News at Ten 
10:20 — International Magic 
Awards. Universal studios 
hosts the International Awards 
Festival in honour of the best 
10 magicians in the world. 

TUESDAY 

08:30 — Night Court New 
Year's eve is nothing special to 
the family of Night Court But 
his time, it's different 
09:10 oTWnrA dangh- 
ter inikhrr mothrr suffer while 


trying to make in life. 

10:00— News at Ten 
10:20— Feature Film (Part 
One): The Wilderness Family. 
The Robinsons move away 
from city life and decide to live 
In the country. They find out 
that the country fs more than 
they expected. 

WEDNESDAY 

08:30 — Too Close for 
Comfort 

09:00 — Documentary: Ocean 
World. With the help of mon¬ 
tage editing, unique footage of 
whales and dolphins is pre¬ 
sented in a kaleidoscopic view 
of the underwater world. 

10:00 — News at Ten 
10:20 — Tin Murder Do Us 
Part {Part IT). A hysterical wife 
resorts to murder as the price 
for a broken marriage. 

THURSDAY 

08:30 — Family Matters 
09:10 — Act of Will. Kristina 
moves to the US looking for a 
better life. 

10:00 — News at Ten 
10:20 — Movie of the Week: 
The Wilderness Family (Part 
Two). The Robinsons are now 
used to living in the wilderness 
and seem to enjoy nature more 
than ever. 

FRIDAY 

08:30 — Just the Engineer. A 
documentary that exposes 
some familiar and some not-so- 
familiar professions. This 
week, the documentary takes a 
look a train engineers. 

09:10 — ENG. Channel 10 is 
perplexed whether to report a 
story involving bribery Mik e 

suhtpand professional morati^r* 



The men who killed Kennedy, Sunday at 10:20 pm 


10:00 — News at Ten 
10:20 — The Alien Yeans 
11:10 — Are You Being Served 

PROGRAMMES 

FRANQA1S 

SAM EDI 

05:30—Pif et Hercule 
05:41—L’EcoIe des Fans 
06:30 — Beanmanoir 
07:00 — Le Journal 
07:15—Ushuaia 

DIMANCHE 

5:30 — Film: Des Cadavres a 
laPeUe. 

VJOO —Le Journal 
07:15—FenetreSur 

LUNDI 


07:15 — Magazine Sportif 

MARDI 

05:30 — Le Monde Sous-Marin 
06 K)0—Beanmanoir 
07:00—Le Journal 
07:15—Vari€t£s 

MERCREDI 

0530—Ordy 

06:00 — Sports: NBA 

07:00—Le Journal 

07:15— Le Journal de 

L'Histoire 

JEUDI 

05 JO — Tara tala 
07:00—Le Journal 
07:15 — Rencontre 

VENDRED! 


05:30 — Les Aventuriers de 

L'espace J 5 - 30 ~ Les Ctes de Fort 

06)0—La Sbd&me Dimension 

06-30 — Maanv ' -“HWrilO — Le Journal . 

07:00 — LeJouraaF'^—^' — On** Snr Seine. 


Recommended Listenings 

In Utero: 

Nirvana 

ALTERNATIVE ROCK is a nu< 

mercial values of mainstream pop. Ahhtmgbrttos no since ren 

mtton, it is usually guitar-driven with some ex P cnt ? en, fJ^°^? 

foereand thelyrics, unlike pop, are usuafly about som¬ 
ber feelings:despair,lust,confusion,etc_. . , 

Aliematfoeisnot a new genre; it was actually anmuffu® fta 
years waiting to bofl over. REM, for extunplri are anijo** 
p^^gfend that went mainstream Tong before 
Pear Jam hr Nirvana appeared. Alternative is now considered a. 

potent 
force in the 
mainstream 
, which has 
caused 
some fans 
to step 
back and 
think the 
whole 
thing over. 

Nirvana, 
the most 
popular 
Seattle 
band 

released In 
Utero last 
August. 

The suc¬ 
cess of the 
album is <• 
still in 
question 

when con- • . - 

Hasted with their previous one. Nevermind. I don t think it .will. 

be as successful because Nevermind's success is, I think, hard to 

repeat. •. 

This is the band’s third album (Bleach was first released m 
1988, followed by Nevermind and then an EP, Insecticide). The 
guys behind the band, which was formed in Aberdeen, Washing¬ 
ton in 1987, are Curt Cobam (guitar+vocals); Dave Grow 
(drums) and Chris NovaseBc (bass+baddng vocals). 

Curt says, “all of us here are shy. semi-retarded, msecureidi- 
ots.'’ On the ‘importance’ of the band, Chns says they. “just, 
wanted to mi*e pop songs that people amid sing along to with¬ 
out being your average sing-along band.” - - . ■ ■ V;‘- - 

The album’s style isn’t really different from previous Nirvana 
projects— the sountfis still pin* grunge with a live feel-A cellp 
can be heard on the last track, AU Apologies, which is pretty dif- - 
ferent in itself hum typical rode music. Heart Shaped Bax and 
Rape Me are the most impressive songs out of the whole album. 
Many times while Hgtmrng to the album, I felt some kind of rep*; 
etition from their previous album. One can say it is tiieir style-. 
OK, why not? 

Dumb is a mellow song that goes: *1 think I’m dumb/7 drink 
I’m just happy!"—Well, anyway, it is still nice. But if you’re in ■ 
for more noisy stuff then the lond and punky music of Radio 
FrientBv Unit Shifter and Sendees Apprentice will appealto yuii. 

Most of the tracks are good and if you liked Nevermind then 
you’re probably going to tike this one, too. Me? I didn’t even 
like the first album and the whole alternative thing (bodtiding 
the image) does not appeal to me. ■ 


Jot da n i 


Artist 


P repared by Stallions Co. 

* Title 


Bryan Adams 


Nirvana' 


Billy Joel - - 


■/.Mm 


-oti t. wyw 

So FacSo Good 


Billy Joel K™?/^ ^ , . 

PhilCoEins ’’ Both Sides ■ ... 

prilv lM . .V V-:-■?. V- - 

.' -v-BlSfiPfl ’>■ ■ — - 

Efef Leppard' Retroactive ^ ; 

Chaka Demus & Pliers Tease Me .. ; : i. a f - 

: • -: v _ 

Gloria Estefan .. . Mi Tierra . _ v 

BoEnd afOarife^* -, • : . •'> •‘^r-T 

Dr Dm , _ '.'TheChronic 

t)B40 - : f'-?r\■ /'' : " 'Promises & tjes \ : _ 

Blind Melon .’ ^ ' Blind Melon . ^ 

■ Frincc^^^^' r^ ^ . - •:*??* \ 

Color Me Bad; - Tim* & Chance 
ComhKHLThi^;;.. ; The Songs ofthe Eagles 
Soundtrack / - - Last Action Hero _ . j. 

B2DyIdoV .;•liCybrrpunk ” 

2 Unlimited - • No Limits .. .V v , v » 

Banl YwB^ V'^ i' \ > : The Crossing r ~ 

Metissa Etheridge Yes l Am _„ 


TOP pop 

SINGLES . 

1. rd Do Anything for Love, 

Meadoaf, MGA. 

2. Again, Janei Jackson, Vir- 

gjn ; * ■ . : . , 

3 . GangStaLean,i?R^ Capi¬ 
tol 7 •• ‘ ;.'v" : • 

4. All That She Wants, Ace 
cfBasei Axton’ -i * *' r 

5. Shoo** Sah-N-Pepa, Next 

PUtean v ^ ■ r - •. v 

. 6. Jest Kickin’ ft, Xcape, ■ 

. Columbia ' . 

7 . HeaseEorgfve M&yBryan : 
•Adams, A&M■*'^" V 
. 8. H^Mr.DJ.,2A®w r E()ic^ 
^--'sr^-r^WL : * (ij- 

^-a. 


TOP COUNTRY 
ALBUMS ; 

. I. Hunky Took Angels,- 
Dolly Partan, Loretta Lynn. - 
Tarnny Wynette. Columbia -- >. 

2. Common Thread: The 
Songs of the Eagles, Various ' 
Artists, Warner Bros. . 

3. 'Greatest Hits Volume I 
Two. Reba McEntirc, MCA ' 

: 4. A Lor About Livin'. AZoit 
Jackson. Arista .. 

5. Easy Come, Easy Go, r. 
George Strait. MCA 
6 .In Pieces. Garth Brooks./:' 
.liberty 

;,7^IStffl.BeBeye«i.You,Vince 

.,. .3 A. • :* 




Howto 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


*^ By Tannah Hirsch 

How to Think a Hand Through 

Both vulnerable. South deals. 
NORTH 
4AKQ19 
S? 643 
0*52 

* A94 

WEST EAST 

* 763 2 * 95 

9 10 . V Q J 8 

0 A 106 0 QJ7 

♦ Q J 10 7 3 * K 8 6 5 2 

SOUTH 

* J84 

7 AX 9 7 5 2 
0 K 9 4 3 

* Vtrid 
The bidding: 

South West North East 

1 9 Pass 1 4 Pass 

2 9 Pass 4 9 Pass 


Opening lead: Queen of # 

Avoidance play at the table is something like guarding 
the foul lines in the late innings of a baseball game. In the 
latter-case, you are prepared to give up a single to protect 
against the possibility of an extra-base hit. In the former, 
you are willing to surrender a trick to a particular player to 
keep his partner off lead. 

In this sequence. South's two-heart rebid promises a six- 
card suit.North, therefore, judged his hand was quite 
suitable for game in hearts despite the fact that his hand was 
perfectly balanced. 

West led the top of his club sequence, won by dummy’s 
ace as declarer discarded a diamond. The reckless player 
cashes the ace-king of trumps; if they divide evenly, he is-.v 
assured of an overtrick and can make a second overtrickif 
the ace of diamonds is with East- 

The careful player realizes that he will probably have to 
lose a trump trick. He also counts that, even so, be has 10 
tricks—five hearts,• four spades and a club.: The only- 
danger to the hand is that East has the iong trumps and, 
when he gains the lead, he can push a diamond through die 

Once South has spotted the problem; the spluhon -is 
simple enough. As long as East doesn’t have all three 
missing honors, the contract is secure: At trick-two declarer- 
leads a low heart and. if East follows with the -right, he ' 
simply covers with the nine. If thexards are divided'as 
above. West will win the trump trick, but he can do declarer 
no harm. Declarer wins any return, draws trumps arid 
cashes his winners to fulfill his contract. 


WORD WISE 


Q: What does it mean to 
say someone is. “prone to 
hyperbole"? . 

A: Webster’s defines hy¬ 
perbole as ‘ ‘extravaganuex-i 
agge ration, such as . a mOe- 
high ice cream cone." So 
someone prone to hyperbole 


often describes things in a col¬ 
orful or Iatger-titen-Jife- way. 
“He must have eaten a ton of 
popcorn." 

. SaidqkMstlQiisareoiiiiiMattliar 
Word Wise to P.O. Box 4367, 
Orfando, Fb. 32802-4347. . . 

O IM3. TdbBne Ma£i Senioei 


achos* 

1 Fortune- •• 

SS" 

8 Godot ion 
10 RMudri . 

14 Rob out 

15 FjBiMddMt. 
16.On— “■ . 

jfpunctuaO 1 
i7Gti«y 
. doth 

18 Uoak-BUn 
IB Mato of 
840 ' 

20 CVy&i 
Kaly 

22 Expand 
24 FHntstono - 


44-JoMd.uvc-r 
ab bt. . .. 
-45 Additional 
46 Hal of : 

TBamajr 
. - JUBar" .. 
48 Oontbient , 
7 : abbr. 0'.v; 
SO Rushing , 
’straaou 
54. Concept- 
57 Most' * 


58 Acted lha . 

: coquatte 
91 Notinuse, 
82 Fencing - • 

. sword : 

85 Oraek 


r— 4JOWX 

1 Exantfaiathm 

2 Sandarac • 

trie 

3 Approving 

4 Wfflow -. 

5 Highotnnm 

• 6.BfelswSfc» - 

emfibg 
7* tinoookad 
■8 Sash ,!■■■ 

9 “Newon- 1 ' 
10 PtMtM 
Il^wova 
12. Valuabto 
,.. ddln . 

13 Arabian 

• ^.lupgdom 

21 FodtbaB 


36 Hockay 
team 
Zt Private 
conversa¬ 
tion 

38 Ught brown 
38 Back 
47 Buries 
46 .Nothing 
so TWodmes 

51 Conunand 

52 Makoa 

•am 

53 DeBaof 
- song 

65 Judfctai 
anaortkaiB 
56 Mistake .. 
58 Throe to 


27 Plaything 

68 Awrage ■’ 


59 State: Fr. 

28 Hometesr 

-*•’ grades "• 

23-Cmzj/. ' 

• 60 Printer** 

anlmais 

67 Great 

25 CoBwdw 

mark 

31'Aniqr 

■ review 

28 Bahytoy 

63 . Nixon or 

dMaiora 

. -88 Sum - 

27 Orchestra 

Paulsen 

34 Met 

68 OaeBc 

.. instrument 

64 First lady 

35 Flower 

• '70 Printer's 

.28—years 


40 LO. man 

• - direction 

(elderty) 


41 Permit' 

. 71 Sharp, - 

m Aptitude 


42 Relative;- 

ridge 

32 Land: abbr. 


43 Hot under 


33 Feshlom 


thoocrilar : 

r-Jv - 

• =: * — 

- . . • ; 

oiBMTiaiiovw^'-Servtoiaifl^ ■ 




■ISifliHil MMSM ifliBHU 




iJBBBBi 




aihleQcshoes,t>esurc youare 
standing so tbewidth is prop- 
e ij y measured. Thi s isespe r 
daily ,impojtfintibr athletes, 
great 

ialaog --with^proi^r support; 


!:v»v< wni d ! > u / /! 


ifeisifjtiFj tiidrin utitinl 
flfelPlJUUEJ flRnill!” 

IGClk] LlFiriC’OW 1 
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Royal Cultural Centre~ 661026/7 
American Centra Library 820101 

British Conncil____1^,^636147/8 

French Cultural Centre _,_ 637009 

Goethe Institute - ' 641993 

Russian Cuhnral Cfcntre „_L„ 641158 

Spanish Cultural Centre_624049 

Torirish Cultural Centre _639777 

Hay a Arts Centre __ 665195 

Hussein Youth City ~~_ l. 667181/5 

Y.W.CA-i_641793 

y.WJWLA .... 664251 

Nabil A1 Mashini Theatre_675571 

Nabil & Hi sham 's Theatre_625155 

Concord Cinema__ 677420 


Plaza Cinema. 


.699238 

_ 634144 


Sports Qnbs 

AJ H ossein Sports Qty__ 667181 

Orthodox Chib __810491 

Royal Automobile dub_815410 

Royal Shooting Club-s-736572 

Royal Chess Club____673713. 

Royal Racing Club_09-801233 

Jordan Bridge Assoc-.-676990 

Amman Municipality Library_637111 

Univ. of Jordan library_843555 

R-S.CLN-837931/837937 





Tp book your Advertisement Graphic and Designs on the Electronic 
Sign Board over Safeway Bldg. Please call 685311 - Ext 71 


The Prime Ministry.. 

Amman Greater Municipality 

Agriculture.. 

Awqaf & Islamic Affairs....... 

Culture/ JabaJ Amman......... 

Education & Higher Educatio 
Energy & Mineral Resources 

Finance. 

Foreign Affairs.. 

Industry & Trade- 

Information................ 

Interior Ministry_ 

Justice... 


.641211 
.636111 
.686151 
.666141 
.636391 
. 669181 
.815615 
.636321 
.644361 
. 663191 
.641467 

.663111 

.663101 


- > L* < “ 


Labour...-.6981S6 

Municipalities & Environment.64139? 

Parliamentary Affairs.641211 

Planning...644466 

Post & Communications....624301 

Public Health...665131 

Public Works & Housing .6684S1 

Social Development. 673191 

Supplies.....602121 

Tourism & Antiquities.642311 

Transport.641461 

Water & Irrigation.680100 

Youth..604701 
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MRV 

MS 


Algerian -- 641271/2 

Australian_^. 673246/7 

Austrian..... 644635 

Babraiiu..MM. 664148/9 

Belgian-675683 . 

Bulgarian - » v 818151 

Canadian —--L 666134 

Chilean-.....823360 

Cyprus Honorary Cons _ 677559 

Czechoslovakian :_;_665105 

Danish Consulate Gen'. 4 .-. 603703 ' 
Finnish Consulate 824654/824676 • 

French - 641273/4 

German.._. 689351 

Greek.-’ 671331/2 

Hungarian.-815614 

Icelandic Consulate_698851 

Indian-637262 

Indonesian_828911 

—- 639331 

Irish Consulate Geo_625632 

Italian.....—..—638185 

Japanese ......- 672486/7 

Kuwaiti -. 675135/8 

Libyan- 693101/3 

Lebanese- 641381 

Moroccan_ 641451 

Netherlands -.637967/625165 

New Zealand Consulate.636720 

North Korean _666349 

Norwegian Consulate_ 827926 

Omani- ; -686155 

Pakistani_622787 

Palestine-- 677517 

People’s Rep. of China_666139 

Phillipines_ 645161 

Polish-637153 

Qatari- 682666 

Romanian..667738 

Russian.. 641158 

Saudi Arabian.814154/6 

SrlLanki Consulate.6453-12 

South Korean.. 660745/6 

Spanish.614166/9 

Sudanese__ 644251/2 

Swedish. 669177/9 

Swiss.;.. 686416/7 

Syrian .... 641076 

Taiwan.... — 671530 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turidsb... 641251. 

U.A.E. 643347/643341 

British^:...823100 

American. 82G101 

Yemen.. 642381 

EEC Delegation... 668191 

ESCWA..>.694351/8 

ICRC.....688645 

UNDP/WFP . 668171/7 

UNRWA . 669194/8 

UNICEF__ :.._629571 

UNESCO...-.606559 


Adria Airways _... ... 667029 

Aeroflot_ 641510' 

Air Canada_630879 

Air France-666055/667824 

Air India-688301/2 

Air Lanka___682140 

Ahtaha___625203 

Alyemda (Airyemeb)_653691 

American Airlines__ 669068 

Arab Wings.-;_894484 

Austrian Airlines. 637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines_665909 

British Midland_... 694802 

British Airways_641430 

Cathay Pacific._628596 

China Airlines_ 636232 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Della Airlines.__643661 

Egypt Air—-630011 

Emirates Airlines..643341 

Gulf Aiir__653613 

Hungarian Airlines _ 622275 1 

Iberia ..... 637827/644036 

Iran Air___...._ 622826 

Japan Airlines i_630879 

KLM---622175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 

Libyan Arab Airlines_643831/2 

Lufthansa..601744 

Malaysian Airline 639575/653446 

MEA--636104 

Olympic- 630125/638433 

Pbillippine Airlines.. 640200 

PIA - 625981 

Polish Airlines ..- 625981 

Qantas . 641430/655447 

Royal Jordanian..678321 

Sandra.—. 639333 

. Scandinavian Airlines_604499 

Singapore Airlines_676177 

Sudan Airlines .;_694501 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 659791/641906 

Syrian Air........ 622147 

United Airlines... 641959 

USAir..... 694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian.637380 

Thai Airways...637195 

Trans World Airline...623430■ 

Turidsb Airlines.659102 

Yemenia Airways..628175 

Queen AKa Ahpoct.... (08) 53200 
RJ Flight Info..(08) 53200 


A1 Cazar ...-... 

Aqaba__.... 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel 

Aquamarina I. 

Coral Beach.. 

Holiday IntT...;- 

Miramar...- 


_ 314131 

_314091 

..316636 

__316250. 

-.313521 

_.... 312426j 

_... 314340 i 


A! Audalusiah__ 

AlBarakeh_ 

A2 Jabal ___ 

AlWaha _ 

Avis__. 

Budget--- 

Dirani ........._.... 

Europcar__...... 

National -- 

Petra___1 

Sahara--- 

Hertz Shakhshir_ 


_606821 

_687988 

;_606669 

_674105 

699420 

_604230 

_ 660601 

...I. 601350/80 

_ 639197/8 

_605501 

_ 694883 

_668958 


Ifbid/Ramtha_._2 

Karak/Maau/Aqaba__— 3 

Jarah/Mafraq/Ajloun.. 4 

Balqai/Salt_5 

Amman .. 6 

Tafileh/Wadi Mousa_7 

Queen Alia InL Airport/Madaba 8 
Zaxqa/Free zone/Ruseifa_9 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over lOOyears old. as well 
as mojsaics from Madaba and Jerash 
(4th to 18th centuries). The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Open from 9 am- 
5 pm year round Closed Tuesdays. 
TeL-651760! 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Features an excellent collection of 
die antiquities of Jordan. Jabal A1 
Qal'a (Citadel ESQ). Open from 9 
am -5 pm). Closed Tuesdays. Tel: 
638795. 

Jordan National GaDery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, 
ceramics, and scnlptuzes by con¬ 
temporary Islamic artists from most 
of the Muslim countries, and a col¬ 
lection of paintings by 19 th century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazah. Jabal 
r ‘fcAJweibdeh. Open from 10 am - 5 
-fiSh CtosedTuesday&Tel^43^28. 



Emergencies 

Police.. 192/621111 

Civil Defence H.Q. 193/198/199 

Fire Brigade_622090/93 

Ambulance_ 199 

Blood Bank.. 775121 

Traffic Police._625943/639703 

Traffic Accidents_897467/8 

Highway Police_787111 

Hospitals 

Aldeb Maternity.642441/2 

Al-Ahli, AbdalL. 664164/6 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775111/26 
Al-M lias her Hospital.... 667227/9 

Amal Hospital..674155 

Army. Marka..891611/15 

Hussein Medical Centre.. 813813 
Italian- Al-Muhajreen....777101/3 
Jabal Amman Maternity.. 642362 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

MaDrn, J. Amman_636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani. 664171/4 

Queen Alia Hospital... 602240/50 

Shmeisani HospitaL....607431 

The Islamic, Abdali... 666127/37 
University Hospital. 845845 

General 

Amman Municipality_843402 

Electricity Complaints_...... 121 

Prices complaints.666181 

Hotel complaints. 08/53200 

Sewerage Complaints_896390 

Water Complaints.656390/91 

Jordan Television_773111/19 

Radio Jordan..774111/19 

Post Office Info.750981/2/3 

Telephone Information..121 




Alia Gateway.... 

Ambassador.. 

....(08)51000 
.. 665186 

Anna __ 

. 815071 

Crown.... 

CommodOr.. 

..79818! 

.665181 

Forte GraticL™. 

Grand Palace—. 

InterContinental— 
International—. 

.,a.i«..674111 
....... 661121 ( 

_641361 

_841712/3 

. 665094 


_ 660100 

Middle East_ 

. 667150 

Philadelphia....... 

.. 663100 


_660000 

San Rode_ 

... 813801 

Tycbe... 

—661114 


Algeria__213 

Argentina---5 

Buenos Aires 1 • 

Australia_61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria.43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain. 973 

Belgium.32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil..—.55 

Rio de Janeiro 21 
Brazillia 61 

Bulgaria ...359 

Sofia 2 

Canada__ ! 

Ottawa 61 

Chile..56 

Santiago 2 

Cyprus . 357 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia-42 

Prague 2 

Denmark_45 

Copenhagen (loner) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 

Ecuador_593 

Quito 2 

Egypt-- 20 

Cairo2 

Eire_353 

Dublin 1 
Cork 21 

Finland_358 

Helsinki 0 


France.. 33 

Paris 1 

Germany....— 49 

Bonn 28S 

Greece_30 

Athens/Pirseus 1 

Hungary...... 36 

Budapest 1 

India__— 91 

BangIore8I2 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with area 

codes beginning with 1. 2. 

3.4.5.6.7&S. 


^FSrstOtalOO 

1 Amsterdam 20 

Rotterdam 10 

Nigeria.234 

Lagos 1 

I Norway..47 

Oslo 2 

5 Oman... 968 

Pakistan... 92 

1 Karachi 21 

Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 
Rawalpindi/Islamabad 51 

t Paraguay.595 

. Asuncion 54 

Peru.51 



... 62 

Luna 14 

Jakarta 21 

.... 39 

Manila 2 

Rome 6 


Warsaw 22 


.964 


Baghdad 1 


Romania... 

Japan.. 

.... 81 

Bucharest 0 

Tokvo 3 


Saudi Arabia. 

Kenya ....... 

254 

Al-Khobar 3 

Nairobi 2 


Al-Madina 4 

Kuwait___ 

.965 

Dammam 3 


...82 

Jeddah 2 

Seoul 2 


Mecca 2 - 

Libya_ __ 

218 

Riyadh 1 

Tripoli 21 


Spain... 

Lebanon.. 

.961 

Barcelona 3 

Beirut I 


Madrid 1 

Malaysia... 

_ 60 

Marbella 52 

Kuala Lumpur 3 


Majorca 71 


...52 


Mexico City 5 


Colombo \ 

Morocco- 

212 

Sudan .... 

Fez 6 


Khartoum 11 

Rabat 7 


Sweden... 


Syria..963 

Damascus II 

Taiwan.. SS6 

Taipei 2 

Thailand.66 

Bangkok 2 

Tunisia.216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey.90 

Ankara 4 
Istanbul 1 

UAE.971 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Ajman 6 

At Ain 3 
Dubai 4 
Fujairah 70 
Ghyalhl 52 
Ras A1 KJiaimah 77 
Sharjah 6 

Umm Al Quwain 6 

UK.44 

London (inner 71) 

London (outer 8 H 

Uruguay_...._59S 

Montevideo 2 

USA.1 

New York 212/718 
Washington 202 

USSR__7 

Moscow 095 

Venezuela.5S 

Caracas! 

Yemen. 967 

Al Bayda 6 
Hodeidah 3 
Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 

Yugoslavia..33 


USAir 

USAir begins with you 


For information 
& reservations: 

o 694-801 


i “> 



British Midland 

For information & cQvl OAO 

reservations 05f«l0U^ 
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AQABA GULF HOTEL 


* * * * 


The Best Oriental 
Food in Town 


Ma 


L / .. SUBSTAXmANT 

W Chinese, Thai, Phillipino. Indonisian & 
^^vlaiaysian specialities 

*'ve branches all over the world and now one in 
unman 

w- Live Band “ 6 " nights a week 
World v^teFrograrns VIA satellite 

Hons: 12 Nooo 12 Mdnfgfal 
Friday: SRM Midnight 





THefirsthauielStisine 
menu designed for those 
who lone fine food. It mir¬ 
rors our special styles and 
taste levels. 

Warm, Hospitable. 

Shepherd Hotel 

for your reservations. call 
639197 






Bt 




Amman 

International Hotel 


Armick Cautal Parfums tf 1 Crmes 

Alexandre Dt Peru 

Lmttfumps Umhcr Products 
Foulards C Cntratcs 

end many more 

the boutique that has style. 


. Sendud, Pbtae oS°2S^ 


Si 


■The most delicious 
Arabic Sweets 
■All types of Bread 
■Cakes &. Pastries 


7th circle. Tel. 82009! 


AtNeGfEsCO Bar in 

SELECT HOTEL 


Year first choice In Aqaba 






PIZZAS, SNACKS, CAKES 
Seated & Take Away 
_ ten tuyv _' 

Shmeisani. Tel. 699100 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 



call (03) 
) 31 824 6 


£ B =P * fr 

a JmU Oull 

120 

1* X i Authentic 
Chinese dshes, 
• bom aU great re- 

gB - gional cuisine 
styles o t China 
* F i q wri fay me 


'. '. Open dafly far 
lunch & dinner 
T*ke ***J «nfca 
vHINA Jabal Al Hussein 

* OLISSE 

fiMtaurant 


££L 



|T»e 


W ’Rest 
Tel 841712/841713 


KICK CHTTI fll »a fflmct I 

Mechanic, Electrician and 
Tow Truck are available 
to help you 

24 HOURS A DAY 

Just Call:682097 
Our name says it all 


4 4^ 


One visit will make you 

asteady,webeIiCTe!!! 


Amman-TeL 668193 
P.O.Box 9403-Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 D AROTL JO 
Ideal Residence For 
Expatriates and 
Businessmen 


The Spsft £s best 
Chinese Resturant 
m un Jos’cfsn 
1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 
Toko away Is avaHabte 
Open daily 12:00-3:30pjn. 
7:00 - Midnight 

Tel: 638968 




838433 


BQaair 

« The upper sotfawn jVS£ 

o The mU soleBexft«ty 
a The fawodacthrealr system 
ATheouar-eoleduM&BBy 

THE SCIENCE OF COMFORT 
~ Ai-Sa wlflJil 
Tel: 827105 PXk Bex 850«2 



A l GHAD AL IKTISAO! 


To advertise 
in this page, 
call us at 
645-380 




\mm 


RUMOURS 

EUROPEAN CUISINE 




fjjovch’ 


Amman- Abdoon 

Tel .-822425 




Jordan's leading economic newsletter 
JD 75 annually 
Subscribe today 

For more information call 645-380/Subscriptions 
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AST competes with IBM and Compaq over market 
share in the region: 

Focus on Middle East 


IN LESS than two years, AST 
went from a company with lim¬ 
ited activity in the Middie East 
(ME), to one that competes with 
IBM and Compaq. 

Khaldoon Tabaza talked to 
ASTs Senior Regional Sales 
Representative for the ME, Mr 
Ilyas Haider Baig. 

How do yon evaluate ASTs 
performance in the ME? 

We started in May 91. We 
increased our sales 400 percent 
by June "93. The best contribut¬ 
ing factor was our local presence 
in Dubai. We were able to serve 
all the markets from North Africa 
to Bangladish in the same time- 
zone plus or minus two hours. 

How do you see the ME 
market? 

People awareness in the ME is 
very high. The major software 
manufacturers produce and 
release their products in the ME 
at about the same time they do so 
in the States. 

How do yon see the trend in 
the hardware market in die 
ME? 

The right-sizing concept is tak¬ 
ing effect in the ME. People are 
now looking at the cost of doing 
business, or maintaining the same 


results using PCs. You must have 
noticed the multi-processor PC 
servers which are being produced 
by companies like AST and 
Compaq. 



Have yon started selling Pen¬ 
tiums in the ME? 

Yes we have. Until recently, 
we had the USA export rule 
restrictions on selling Pentiums 
in the ME which were only 
removed two months ago. I think 
that it will take sometime to real¬ 
ise the true significance of the 
Pentium. We have sold Pen¬ 
tiums in Saudi Arabia, the UAE, 
Kuwait and Jordan. 

What lines sell best now and 
which do you expect to sell 
well in the future? 


It is too early to predict about 
Pentium. Machines based on the 
486 are our major force. We are 
only stocking the 486, anyway. 
About 30 percent of those are 
486 DX2 66 Mhz, especially 
servers. We expect some of that 
would move towards the Pentium 
About 45 percent are 486 DX 
products that will remain these. 
All the 486 products are upgrada¬ 
ble to Pentium. 

What do yon see as the mam 
hardware demands for users in 
the ME? 

Previously it was speed, but 
now it is PCs with multimedia 
applications that are attracting 
most of the attention. 

What are your biggest mar¬ 
kets in the ME? 

In the ME the biggest contribu¬ 
tion is coming from Saudi Arabia 
and Iran. 

How do yoa arrange the 
shares between the biggest 
hardware suppliers in foe ME? 

In the ME, IBM is number 
one, but it differs according to 
the market For example, AST is 
number one in Oman. Kuwait, 
Qatar and Iran. In Saudi Arabia 
AST is number two or number 
three. In Jordan and Syria we 


Kodak predicts Middle East boom for wntable-CD 


THE MIDDLE East is set to 
become a major market for writa- 
bte-CD media," general manager 
of Kodak (Near East) Inc., Andre 
Nahas stated recently. 

Speaking just weeks after East¬ 
man Kodak previewed the com¬ 
pany’s Kodak Writable-CD 
Media at GITEX, Mr N ahas pre¬ 
dicted a more than 100 percent 
rise in CD-ROM drive users over 
the next two years; "Market 
sources intficare that some 13 
million users wilJ have access to 
CD-ROM drives by 1995." 

Kodak believe that a high per¬ 
centage of users with access to 
CD-ROM drives will turn to writ- 
able-CD as the solution to safe 
and economic data Storage- 

Kodak Writable-CD Media. 


Macintosh Color 
Classic bargain 

IDEAL SYSTEMS, distributors 
for Apple Computer in Jordan, 
are offering the Macintosh Color 
Classic at a new bargain price of 
JD 980. More interesting, is the 
six month installments oner at JD 
170 a month. Now that should 
make some people who couldn't 
afford a Mac before vety happy. 


which is due for release next 
spring in the Middle East, is able 
to store vast amounts of data. 

One disk of 550 useable mega¬ 
bytes is able to store 240,000 
computer sheets of text or 10,000 
sheets of A4 images- Kodak 
claim, that it’s four rimes less 
expensive than optical storage 
disk storage methods. 

Writable-CD works hand-in- 
hand with Kodak fmageUnk 
Business Solutions, a fondly of 
software modules that have been 
designed to ensure flexibility. 

ImageLmk is a hybrid system 
that allows the user to take advan¬ 
tage of magnetics and film stor¬ 
age methods as well as writable- 
CD, in one information system. 

When imagrf.ink is used in. 


News Update 


conjunction with Kodak Image- 
Link Optical Oiaracier Recogni¬ 
tion (OCR) processor, automatic 
capture and indexing is possible 
with a single pass during scan¬ 
ning and/or microfilming. 

"The a<fo p fi ftfe and diverse 
nature of- ImageLmk^ the OCR 
processor and Kodak Writable- 
CD Media which can bc used in 
any drive from any vendor 
ensures compatibility with 
ahnhst all existing automated 
office systems. This cements 
Kodak's co mmi tment to protect¬ 
ing our customers, existing 
inv estment whilst allowing them 
to mV* advantage of technologi¬ 
cal advances," concluded Mr 


don't have any figures- In Egypt 
we know that AST is number 
three. As a whole IBM is number 
one and it is hard to decide on 
number two and three between 
AST and Compaq. However, Dell 
is number four. 

How do you look 
future? 

In August, we moved into a 
new facility with distribution, 
sales, marketing and technical 
support Because we have a com¬ 
mitment to provide intact cus¬ 
tomer service, we established an 
electronic buDiten board that cus¬ 
tomers can dial through with a 
modem and download 
information. 

This, and moving to our own 
facility, is going to generate more 
focus on the ME. We are expect¬ 
ing at least 200 percent growth 
every year. ■ 


The Mac Color Classic hap¬ 
pens to be a rather East and com¬ 
pact little machine because it uses 
an 030 processor and follows the 
all-in-one box design which the 
Mac has become famous for. The 
only real drawback of this 
machine is it's tiny 10 inch 
screen, but even that shouldn't 
stop you if you really want a Mac 
for Christinas. The offer is valid 
while stocks last. 

Sega against sex and 
violence 

Sega Enterprises is spearhead¬ 
ing a move for video game mak¬ 


ers to rate the level of sex arid 
violence in their offerings volun¬ 
tarily, to prevent legislation of 
content guidelines. . • Nintendo, 
one of the hold-outs, has just 

agreed to participate. . . . " 

WordPerfect support 
the PowerPC 

WordPerfect has announced 
that WordPerfect 6.0 for Unix 
will run flawlessly ori the RS/ 
6000 processor included in IBM’s 
new PowerPCs. 

The aim is to provide this new 
emerging standard with .advanced 
software.il 



LOTUS 
Sm art Suite 
FOR 

\V IS DOWS 


f ANALYSE IT A 
LOTUS 1-2-31 


The word class 
spread sheet 


U RI TE IT 
LOTUS AMI 
PRO 

The best word 
processor for 
Wir-cf ows 


r 


PRESENT IT £ 
FREELANCE 
GRAPHICS 

Superb charting 
drawing and 
presentations 


oR(,\M/r ir 
LOTUS 
ORGANIZER 


SEND IT 
LOTUS 
CC: MAIL 

The world most ^ 
popular LAN based 
electronic mail 


.ICC: 


\n(hori/crl I>c-.iler I or 
Lottie Products 


Jordan Computer Center ~"T 

Shmeisor.i T<?l 67-J515. ■ " 

Fas. <952-5) G0SSC0 P.O.Bo* <?1M33 
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Arabic OS/2- what* 
happening 

AS THE work) ««1 

STbifS ** ***** 


close ww '••—i ri:— • • 


some aniswK 



with^softwarc pubhshfits , 
Borland. Computer Associates - 
and Lotus to publish their mas 
popular appli c ati ons for 05/2> 
andOS/2 sales are actually on 
the increase! 

IBM claims that there ts 
already an installed user base of 
5 million OS/2 users worldwide. . 

So. before people decide to write > 
off OS/2, it’s worth considering N 
how IBM plans to serve those 5 

million users* a considerable 
number of whom are in the Mid¬ 
dle East ■ J ‘ - .. 

IBM’s recent-release of Arabic 


trom jvucroson 10 immigrate 
Microsoft likes recall tire 32-bit operating system 
Windows NT has proved to be worm the wait and very powerful 
T^^SaS ShSmsto be the best way up for many usmv 
•Mtafteiin a 32-bit 
superior security features in networks. 

NT is underway at tire moment and it could be on the markR 
before the middle of 1994. . , , . , . _i 

So how does Arabic OS/2 measure up in face a *”*} 1 

challenger? Arabic OS/2 2.1, as a product, is quire r 

especially in its communications abilities. It provides a 
work operating system. IBM is counting on if greater connectivity 
s£ce it«nwwkwSfoDOS. Windows, OS/2 and Novell Netware; 

’ OS/2 manages u> provide very Sood-intqgrauon betwcerL«W““' 
cations which tun .on different platforms. Applications developed 
for DOS, Windows and OS/2 can all.run effectively on an OSJ2 
desktop and at a reasonable speed comparable to that of Windows. . ■ 
3.1. OS/2 is also great for multimedia and presentation thanks to* 
true multi-tasking and better memory' capacity- lust imagine au r 
the power of ft 32-bit operating system channeled into those ocas. 

So IBM is tiie first to come with an Arabic 32-bit operating sys¬ 
tem. But the basic questions remain. Are we really utilizing 3~-cw ; . 
applications in Arabic? Are there any Arabic 32-bit applications 
available for OS/2 in the fust place? The answer to both questions - 
is a sad ‘rip 1 . Many, companies in the United States arc not tinting 
it economically sound to develop for OS/2. WordPerfect, have 
recently, abandoned plans to develop WordPerfect 6.0 for OS/2 
because they wanted to 'cut costs*. This makes you wonder jf there 
are any Arab developers who can afford to develop Arabic 05/2 

^Ibm has to be-given credit here or displaying real camrmtmcnL 
to users in the MiddleEast and for still pushing this operating sys¬ 
tem with faith that companies will increasingly adopt OS/2 as the 

mill hntwn iff nnr 


JWU WUJWW4 n vute T! uu Bdiywa, . , 

we see another AraWc^l teroative. 




World Cup '94 

After draw, US soccer team 
now really in a bind 


By Julie Cart 

LAS VEGAS—The outcome of 
Sunday's World Cup final draw 
should put to rest any lingering 
doubts that a small group of inter¬ 
national soccer officials place 
teams into groups at whim. 

If officials were to fix the 
draw, this would not be the way 
they would do it. The inexplica¬ 
ble caprice called the draw— 
secrets held within blue plastic 
balls—has seriously undermined 
the US team's chances of advanc¬ 
ing past the first round and has 
dumped three teams with huge 
followings into the same group. 

The resulting schedule places 
the United States with Colombia, 
one of the most dynamic teams in 
the tournament, and throws three 
powerful eggs into the same bas¬ 
ket—Italy. Ireland and Mexico. 
At the same time the defending 
champions. Germany. are 
grouped with one dangerous 
team. Spain, and two of the tour¬ 
nament's weakest teams, Bolivia 
and South Korea. 

It is impossible to please every¬ 
one. and this draw was no excep¬ 
tion. Venue officials in Boston, 
who had all but been told they 
could expect Ireland, were fran¬ 
tic. Mexico, which had been sure 
it would be based in Dallas, not 
only got sent to play two games 
in humid Washington. DC but 
also got grouped with Italy. Ire¬ 
land and Norway—which World 
Cup "94 chairman Alan Rothen¬ 
berg called the "Group of Death." 

For the US team, it could have 
been worse, but not by much. 
The first team drawn into its 
group was Colombia, which is 
ranked 21st in the world but was 
one of the strongest teams in 
South America 

during World Cup 
qualifying. Colom- ^ 

bia defeated 

Argentina, 5-0. in 
a qualifying match 
that forced the for¬ 
mer world champi¬ 
ons to qualify for 
the World Cup as a 
wild card. 

The next round of the draw 
yielded Romania, ranked 13tfi. 
Switzerland, ranked 12th. was 
drawn last. The US team, ranked 
22nd, is the lowest ranked in its 
group and the lowest ranked of 
foe seeded teams. 

"Believe me. if there was a fix, 
no one would fix Colombia in the 
US group," Rothenberg said. 

Sunday's televised draw show 



in the Convention Center at Las 
Vegas set the schedule for next 
summer's World Cup. which will 
be held in nine US cities from 17 
June to 17 July. The opening 
game of foe 24-team tournament 
will pit defending champions 
Germany against Bolivia in 
Chicago. 

The first US team game will 
be in the Pontiac Silverdome 
against Switzerland on 18 June. 

The US will play Colombia at 
the Rose Bowl on 22 June and 
Romania at the Rose Bowl on 26 
June. 

Calculated strictly by FIFA 
rankings. Italy's Group E is by 
far the most difficult. Group B 
with Brazil. Russia, Cameroon 
and Sweden foe second-strongest 
and Group A. with foe United 
States, was foe third strongest 

The groups put to rest the 
notion that foe chaw would come 
out in such a way that it would 
speed foe US team on its way to 
the second round. 

They are vety difficult coun¬ 
tries to' play," US Coach Bora 
Milutinovic said. "But I am very 
sure that we will make it (to foe 
second round.)" 

Rothenberg said he was 
pleased in genera! with the draw. 
But World Cup officials were 
not pleased with foe impact foe 
draw might have on ticket sales. 
Officials had hoped to be able to 
spread foe wealth in terms of fan 
support by distributing the popu¬ 
lar teams to different groups. 

"We’re not very happy with 
New York." said Sunil Gulati, a 
World Cup senior vice president. 
"From a standpoint of ticket 
sales, it could hardly be worse 
for us. Three of the top five 
teams in terms of ticket demand 
are in the same group." • 

Placing Bra¬ 
zil—generally 

regarded as the 
sport's most 
popular team— 
with Cameroon 
in Palo Alto. 
California could 
also be consid¬ 
ered overkill. 
Cameroon was the darling of the 
1990 World Cup and the Indomi¬ 
table Lions have earned a large 
international following. 

However, the organizing com¬ 
mittee might have been lucky 
when the Netherlands was drawn 
into foe Belgian group. The 
neighboring countries share a 
border and a language and are 
vigorous rivals. 



Forget about the World Cup.. 
this was Hollywood of the soccer 


But Dutch fens can be 
expected to cheer for the Bel¬ 
gians and vice versa, when foe 
two teams play against Morocco 
and Saudi Arabia, the only two 
Arab teams who ironically will 
play each other in foe first 
round. 

Ireland was expected to be 
drawn into Group D, based in 
Foxboro. Massachusetts. Thai 
went along with foe World Cup 
organizing committee's 

announced strategy of placing 
the six seeded teams into cities 
where they might enjoy an eth¬ 
nic fan base. Thus, Italy was 
placed in East Rutherford, New 
Jersey. Germany in Chicago and 
the United States in Pasadena. 
California, near its training 
center. 

The logistics of placing the 
.seeded teams grew more com¬ 
plicated after Argentina and 
Brazil lobbied hard to be kept' 
out of Washington, Orlando and 
Dallas, cities the teams consid¬ 
ered to be inhospitable during 
the summer. Belgium—which 


could claim neither a strong fan 
base nor a high ranking—lost foe 
heat and humidity sweepstakes 
and was placed in Orlando. 
Argentina will play two games in 
Foxboro and one in Dallas. Bra¬ 
zil will play twice in Palo Alto 
and once in the Silverdome. 

The unseeded teams theoreti¬ 
cally could not be placed in 
groups or cities,' but it was 
expected that whichever group 
contained Ireland would be 
placed in Foxboro and which¬ 
ever group contained Mexico 
would be placed in Dallas. 

Those plans went out the win¬ 
dow when Mexico became the 
first country drawn into Italy's 


ft had expected Mexico to 
be in Dallas," Rothenberg said. 
"There wasn't much we could do 
once the draw took place. We 
bad options, but foe options 
didn't include being drawn with 
Italy." ■ 

LA Tlmes-Washington Post 
News service 


By BD1 Dwyre 

LAS VEGAS—ft was Final 
Draw day. Soccer people in the 
know always make that phrase 
upper case, just as easily and con¬ 
fidently as foe US National Foot¬ 
ball League makes ir the Soper 
BowL This is major stuff, who 
plays who in which group and 
where. An estimated 500 million 
people worldwide watch this 
every four years. That’s major, all 
right. 

And the United States handled 
it as it handles so many major 
things: with a Hollywood extrav¬ 
aganza. Dick Claric meets Franz 
Beckenbauer, President Clinton 
stops a penalty kick. 

One man’s theory bad it that, 
had they stressed lots of soccer 
film and highlights in this 90* 
minute show, rather than only a 
smidgen, it would have immedi¬ 
ately driven all .the hard-core, 
beer-drinking, lalk-show-calMng 
US fens to didr TV remote but¬ 
ton. But this one was so Holly¬ 
wood, so familiarly glitzy,’ that it 
might have kept them around 
long enough to see theBelgimn- 
Morocco matchup come to pass. 

Certainly this was much ado 
about balls being drawn out Of 
fishbowls, but then, there are 
plenty of silly, overblown things 
that take place in the trafotional; 
US sports scene, too. Baseball's 
spring training jumps to mind. - 



Most of those in the live audi¬ 
ence—estimated at 3,000 in the 
Convention Center—loved ‘ the 
show and still got foe necessary 
details of how tire monthlong 
tournament will • 
shape up next . 

Jane and July. 

' James Brown, 
the second-’ 
loudest person to 
appear on ESPN ' 
after Dick Vitale, . 
started it off with 
a reprise of his-' ’ -V - - 
routine from "Rocky IV," in 
wtddi Apollo Creed fought a . 
hated Russian in Las Vegas , and 
came out for foe fight to the 
backdrop of 750,000 tiny US 
flags, dancing jprls, firew orks 
and Brown.singing "Living in 
America." This time,..five in Las 
Vegas, the backdrop was eight - 
dancing. girls, fireworks. and . 
Brown singing "Living! in v 
•America.? <■ 

Wilt appearances of ope sort: 1 , 
or another from Hollywood types- 
suefra? Faye Dunaway.-Stevie; 
Wonder, Bany •; Manilow,- - 
Vanessa Williams, WilKe Nelson 
and Rod Stewart, foe star of foe 
show, at least in the category of '■ 
comic relief, might have been foe . 
'•'general secretary“of FIFA; sotf.. 
cer’s' international ■ gov e rnin g 
body,, a';man named Joseph/.* 
“Sepp" Blatter of Switzerland. 

Blatter, yourbasic international ’ 


sports official, meaning that he 
wears a coat and iti& tio lied and 
has neverndeteniri an automobile 
less than 35 feet long. is one of ’ 
perhaps 11 pdople'ih the world 
who ^understand 
exactly bow the- 
.- . Warier Cup Final 
/ Draw works. At 
-,:one point (hiring., 
foe show, he .even 
ocplainedit tb foe - 
' audience' of 500 
mOfipn: "It would 
aRieir to-not be 
lqgic, but it is." ... 

Later, he elaborated on the 
draw board: Itgoes fronrleft to 
right, or right-to lefL-depending 
bn how, yon look. t4 it” 

At times, it appeared as if Blat¬ 
ter was auditioning lb bostJeop- ’ 
aidy. TV Dunawayr"May I.call 
. youFayeTT . 

Bin Blatter’s- .true starring 
moments - came : ~ wheri they 
brought out Robin Williams to 
belp/udfo,-foe ..laa fisbbowl- .of 
balls, BTatrer immediately rose to. 
foe o ccasion, provjdi^^^mti- 

comic ge^os who seldom needs 
one.'/ 

/Blatter .welcomed him,, shook 
his hand, and Williams said. "It is 
nice to meet -you, "after ail these 
yetooffeefingyptL" . ^ • 

Then, in quiciforder; WSfiams ■' 
watched Blatter'break open one 


"Painty hose#" That was. followed 
by WflfiamS' draining a. p lasti c 
for his rfeach into foe fish- 
jwl arid telling Blatter to "turn J 
your head and cough." 

-Throughout, Blatter was bril- 
tiant. Right there, on international 
television, a foil was bora 
The missing element to the-' 
show—and foe main topic of •' 
controversy all week-—was an •= 
appearance by Pele;-The former ' 
Brazilian star is-tbe.most.recbg- ' 
nizaMe soccer figure in the 8 
world. 

Pftfe was not included, much to. / 
the chagrin of the American^' 
World; ■Coir ' , 94 organias* 
because he" is involved in a law- 
suit with the son-in-law of the 
president.of FIFA, Jooo Have- 
lange of Brazil. - v- 

Logic would indicate that foe' ’ 
good of the; World Gup 
shadow personal squabbles, bui& 
guys- who sleep in coats.andribb¬ 
and travel m hnjas aren’t- 
to-iogHr ar the rest of.us,' / > 

Pcfc.sat this one out, mkkX.'.. 
mg *t one o f foe few truly Jrtfj>qti=K ■ 
tant mlfanational soccer pv wnt* / : 
fold has turned its back ori hfif 
w a goodwill, ambassa- . 
dor.Petek*** phitosopWcaltyv/ 

- doesn't chang e / 

dont tdre a ball out (oFttwffjfo^I 
bowl),"he said, * . 

LA Times- Washington Pedt/ 




















































